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CHAPTER I 


Infantry in Battle 


STUDIES IN INFANTRY TACTICS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
INCIDENTS FROM THE WORLD WAR 


ORDERS 


The order must clearly express the will of the leader 
and must fit the situation. Usually it should be brief 
and simple. 

Clearness and promptness of issue of orders are of 
far more importance than correctness of form. 

The amount of detail in orders will vary. With little 
time, no good maps, and with well-trained troops, orders 
will tend to be general. Especially should details be 
eliminated when the time is short and changes in the 
situation are probable before the order can be executed. 
With plenty of time, excellent maps, and troops lacking 
experience, more details may be advisable. 

A complex situation should be met by a simple order. 

The following examples are from the experience of 
French, German and American troops in the World War. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO. 1 
BRIEF AND SIMPLE ORDERS 


The 4th Company, 256th German Reserve Infantry 
Regiment, part of the 77th Reserve Division, took part 
in an attack against the Russians early in 1915. 

The troops, although the bulk of the men had no war 
experience, contained noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates who had been in battle. In every squad there 
were one or two men who had been to the front. The 
officers were veterans. 

The march to the front was long and difficult—in the 
cold and snow—but the fact that General von Hinden- 
burg was in command of the operation instilled great 
confidence in all ranks. The Germans attacked at dawn. 
The Russians were surprised and defeated and the Ger- 
mans took up the pursuit. (See sketch on next page.) 
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The battalion of which the 4th Company was a part 
found virtually no enemy in its front. Occasionally it 
met a few Russians whose opposition was quickly brok- 
en. The battalion marched all day and all night, first 
toward the east, through the thick forest, later toward 
the south. There was no firing but it was cold and the 
snow was deep. The troops were marching on a good 
road, but the men who marched at the head of the column 
and broke the path through the snow became so tired 
that they had to be relieved every half hour. Although 
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SKETCH FOR EXAMPLE NO 1 
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marching was difficult and the pack heavy, the morale 
was good. Men and officers properly estimated the sit- 
uation in believing that the march was long in order to 
enable them to encircle the Russians. They felt that it 
was to be another Tannenberg. 


Toward morning the weary column approached the 
town of Eydtkuhnen. The men were rejoicing over the 
fine billets there, when suddenly the column bent away 
from the main road and again moved east. 


Some of the young recruits began to growl. But the 
old soldiers said: “Shut up, you dumb recruits, are you 
cleverer than Hindenburg? If I am satisfied, you also 
ought to be. We were making marches when you were 
still at home at your mother’s apron strings.” 

Morning came but the troops marched on. It was 
foggy and visibility was limited to 100 yards and less. 
Suddenly the column halted. Company commanders were 
assembled. The battalion commander gave the following 
oral order: 

“About two kilometers in front of us is the main road 
from Eydtkuhnen to Russia. It is possible that we will 
find enemy on that road trying to escape to the east. 

“The battalion advances deployed toward that oad 
and gains possession of it, the 3d and 4th Companies 
in front, on both sides of this road on which we are 
now marching. The Ist and 2d Companies follow 500 
meters in rear on this road. 


“I will be at the head of the 1st Company.” 


The leading companies moved out with one platoon 
in front and two in reserve. Each leading platoon sent 
forward two pairs of scouts. Almost before the ad- 
vance got well started one of the scouts came running 
back with the report: 


“Three hundred meters in front of us is the road. 
Russians are marching on it toward the east.” 

At the same moment the battalion commander came 
forward on his horse. He merely ordered: 


“Attack at once.” 
(7) 





The battalion continued its advance and suddenly burst 
upon the highway jammed with trains and artillery. 
There was a shout, a few shots, a rush, and the Germans 
were on the highway in the midst of the Russian trans- 
port. The Russians were completely surprised; all but 
a few who escaped in the fog were captured, with all 
their guns and vehicles. 

Note.—This example was taken from an address de- 
livered at The Infantry School by Captain Adolf von 
Schell, German Army, who commanded the 4th Company 
256th Reserve Infantry Regiment in this action. 


DISCUSSION 


We note the brevity and simplicity of the order of the 
battalion commander as he approached the road from 
Eydtkuhnen to Russia. The order met the situation. 
It met it so well that when the enemy was discovered, 
all the battalion commander had to say was “Attack at 
once.” The order was timely; it reached subordinates 
so that they had time to make their dispositions. The 
battalion commander did not refer to road junctions and 
points on the map; he spoke in terms of the ground 
which the troops could see. 

The order did not go too far into the future, nor did 
it prescribe what would be done if various situations 
were encountered. It did place the troops in such a for- 
mation that no Matter what situation arose could be met. 

Captain von Schell comments on the order: “Please 
notice that the order included no information of the 
enemy. We had no information of the enemy. But on 
approaching the road, a decision nevertheless had to be 
made, not because we had met the enemy, but because 
it was time to give an order. The general situation de- 
manded it.” 





HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO 2. 
A MINUTELY DETAILED ORDER 


The 28th U. S. Infantry, part of the 1st Division, at- 
tacked near Cantigny on May 28, 1918. The troops had 
been confronting the Germans in that vicinity for sev- 
eral weeks. The operation was planned long in advance. 
Good maps were available. The troops, while they had 
had experience in holding a defensive sector, had not 
attacked before. It was considered extremely important 
for purposes of morale for the first American attack 
to be successful. 

The 1st Division issued a very long and detailed order. 
The division order left little to the initiative of subordi- 
nate commanders. The attack was rehearsed on terrain 
in rear which resembled that near Cantigny. Every lit- 
tle minute detail was covered in the preliminary ar- 
rangements. 

The attack was successful. 


Note:—This example was taken from the personal 
experience monograph of Captain George E. Butler, In- 
fantry. 


DISCUSSION 


The order for the Cantigny attack is a marked ex- 
ample of the extent to which minute details may be pre- 
scribed in preliminary arrangements for combat. It 
illustrates the maximum authority which a commander 
can exercise over a subordinate in handling a unit in 
combat. In war of movement, such an order would be 
wholly impracticable, but it was well suited to the spe- 
cial conditions which prevailed at Cantigny. The troops 
were inexperienced; the objective was strictly limited; 
there were good maps; there was plenty of time. There- 
fore the higher commander, having much at stake, ex- 
ercised the maximum of authority and regulated even 
minor details. 











HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO 3 
AN ORDER LACKING IN CLARITY 


On November 22, 1914, a German force, consisting of 
a reinforced corps, was attacking westward and north- 
westward toward Lodz. It had, with other German 
troops, approached Lodz from the north, and was mak- 
ing an envelopment. However, the attack had been check- 
ed, communication with other German forces severed, 
and superior Russian forces seemed to be approaching 
from all sides. 

The position of the German force was generally as in- 
dicated on the sketch. The 3d Guard Division (5th and 
6th Guard Brigades) faced north; elements of the 49th 
Reserve Division faced generally west and elements of 
the 50th Reserve Division faced south and southwest. 
Units were depleted, exhausted and intermingled. The 
effective strength of the divisions was not over two or 
three thousand men each. 

The decision of the commander of the German en- 
veloping force was to withdraw to the east of the Miasga 
stream, and then strike north. 

The written orders directed the 3d Guard Division to 
remain in position until midnight, and then move to the 
east of the Miasga between Bedon and Karpin. In ad- 
dition, the order directed the division to send immedi- 
ately “a flank security detachment to the south of Bedon.” 

From oral and telephonic messages received, the Guard 
Division understood that its mission was to secure the 
“right flank” of the corps. 

Five battalions of the Guard were moved south to es- 
tablish flank protection on the south. The division in- 
terpreted “right” flank to mean south flank, and the in- 
structions to place a “flank security detachment south of 
Bedon” to mean that the Guard Division was responsible 
for all flank security in the region south of Bedon. 
Actually the corps intended that the Guard should fur- 
nish flank protection on the north. 

The five battalions which the guard dispatched to the 
south to protect that flank repeatedly crossed elements of 
the 49th Reserve Division which was withdrawing to the 
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east, causing great confusion. The German force with- 
drew successfully and escaped, but this crossing of 
columns and the confusion caused thereby resulted in both 
the Guard and 49th Reserve Divisions fighting on the 
following day under extremely unfavorable circumstances. 

Note.—This example was taken from the Reicharchiv 
account and Der Durchbruch bei Brezeziny by Ernest 
Eilsberger. 
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SKETCH FOR EXAMPLE NO 3 
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DISCUSSION 
A force which had been advancing west turned around 
and withdrew eastward. The right flank had been to 
the north. Everyone was tired and exhausted. Things 
were complex enough without having to puzzle over rules 
for writing orders. When the withdrawal began, it ap- 
pears that some German headquarters considered the 
right flank to be the north and some to be the south 
flank. Normally, the instruction to place “a flank se- 
curity detachment south of Bedon” would not be mis- 
understood; we see however, that it was capable of being 
misunderstood when considered in connection with other 
messages and it was misunderstood. 
German writers commenting on this have suggested 
that in such a confused situation, it would be much better 
not to use the terms “right” and “left.” 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO 4 
AN ORDER THAT LACKED COMPLETENESS 

On February 24th 1916, the 5th Battalion 366th French 
Infantry held a sector in the Woevre, east of Verdun. 
Germans were attacking Verdun from the north. 

The French decided to withdraw troops in the Woevre 
to a line closer to Verdun and the withdrawal was or- 
dered for the night of February 24-25. 

The division order, however did not reach the head- 
quarters of its 211th Brigade until shortly after mid- 
night and front-line troops did not receive their orders 
until about 4 AM, February 25. 

The order contained information as to the line to which 
the division was retiring, boundaries between units, and 
provision for two battalions of the 211th Brigade to act 
as a covering force and “hide the movement.” All the 
artillery was being withdrawn and all combat and field 
trains were ordered to the west bank of the Meuse. 

The 5th Battalion was designated as part of the cover- 
ing force. The division order prescribed the exact dispo- 
sition it was to make of its companies. The bulk of the 
battalion was to be located at Moranville and Blanzee, 
with one company holding Hautecourt and Broville and 
another company holding Montricel woods and La Mala- 
corre. 

(12) 
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The order further prescribed: 

“The role of the covering detachments is to keep the 
enemy in ignorance of our movement. To this end they 
will fight a delaying action, employing powerful fires. 
They will each have for this purpose two platoons of 
machine guns, and will leave in the first line weak out- 
guards destined to keep enemy patrols in check and cover 
the withdrawal.” 

The order was silent, however, as to when the cover- 
ing detachments would withdraw. 

The withdrawal of the bulk of the division appeared 
to have been well executed and at 6 AM the 5th Bat- 
talion in turn began to withdraw by echelon. It was 
snowing and the movement escaped the Germans’ at- 
tention at first. 

At 10 AM the battalion reached the vicinity of Moul- 
ainville. At 11 AM it received an order to return at 
once to the positions occupied that morning. 

During the march back to its old position the battalion 
encountered a German attack and did not reach its desti- 
nation. As a result of the premature withdrawal, sev- 
eral French guns were lost. 

Note.—This example was taken from Infantry Con- 
ferences by Lt. Col. Touchon, French Army, at the Ecole 
de Guerre. 


DISCUSSION 


It is not enough to give an order; the order must 
arrive in time and must contain the essentials. 

The order reached the battalion late. Furthermore, 
although higher authority here found time to go into the 
details of just how the battalion would dispose its com- 
panies, the order was not clear as to one of the essentials 
—how long the covering forces were to stay in positions. 
Though not stated in the order, it had been the intention 
of the division for the battalion to remain in position 
until the enemy advanced in sufficient force to drive it 
back. 

The order may have seemed clear to the man who 
wrote it, but the important thing is that an order be 
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clear to the man who has to execute it. One of the 
first things which occurs to the commander of the cover- 
ing forces is “how long do we stay?” For, upon the 
answer to this question depends the entire tactical course 
of the action. 

One reason for brevity and simplicity in orders is that 
often the recipient has no time to read and digest a long 
order. Moreover his attention may be so occupied with 
a multitude of detached instructions that some highly 
important point may be overlooked. In like manner, if 
higher authority devotes its attention to solving in or- 
ders the details of the problem for lower units, it may 
easily omit something essential. In looking through a 
microscope, it may miss the big picture. 

Perhaps in the above instance, subordinates may be 
criticized for not correctly interpreting the order. Even 
conceding this to be true, the issuing authority cannot 
be absolved from the greater blame. The order should 
have left no room for misinterpretation. The elder von 
Moltke’s admonition, “Remember Gentlemen, an order 
which can be misunderstood will be misunderstood” still 
holds. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO 5 
ORDERS THAT CAME TOO LATE 


a. The 3d Battalion 5th U. S. Marines on June 6th, 
1918, was due west of the Bois de Belleau. Late in the 
afternoon, the captain of the 47th Company, which was 
part of the battalion, assembled his platoon leaders. He 
issued an order for an attack, briefly indicated the dis- 
positions and direction of attack, and directed: 

“Get your men into position as fast as you can; we 
attack at 5:00 PM.” 

He pulled his watch out, glanced at it and added: 

“It is 5:15 PM now.” 

Note.—This example was taken from the personal ex- 
perience monograph of Captain Raymond E. Knapp, Ma- 
rine Corps. 

b. The 35th U. S. Division attacked on September 
26, 1918, and made a deep advance into the German 
lines. The division then issued an order prescribing a 
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resumption of the attack at 8:30 AM on the 27th after 
a three hour artillery preparation. Among other things 
the order provided that the 140th Infantry pass through 
the 138th Infantry. Shortly after the division order had 
been sent out, an army corps order arrived, specifying 
that the attack was to be resumed all along the front at 
5:30 AM. An attempt was made by the 35th Division 
to change its first order. However, since some units had 
been notified to attack at the later hour, it was considered 
impracticable to advance at 5:30 AM and a compromise 
hour, 6:30 AM, was decided upon. 

In the midst of the confusion of orders, however, the 
140th Infantry at 5:05 AM received an order to attack 
at 5:30 AM after a five-minute barrage. The barrage 
failed to come down, but nevertheless the 140th moved 
out, passed through the 138th and attacked. Without 
fire support, however, the advance was soon stopped with 
heavy casualties. The order directing that the attack 
be made at 6:30 AM arrived too late. 


Note.—This example was taken from the personal ex- 
perience monograph of Major Fred L. Lemmon, In- 
fantry. 


c. The 142d Infantry, part of the 36th U. S. Division, 
spent October 7, 1918, southeast of St. Etienne, having 
relieved front-line troops in that vicinity. The 2d Bat- 
talion was in front line and the 1st Battalion in support. 

Oral orders for an attack were issued during the af- 
ternoon to the commanding general 71st Brigade. The 
brigade commander summoned regimental commanders 
and, about 8:00 PM, issued an oral warning order. For- 
mal written orders were not received by the brigade until 
after midnight and it was not until about 3:00 AM that 
written orders, based on these, went out to the regiments. 

In the 142d Infantry the battalion commanders were 
called to the regimental command post about 3:30 AM, 
and given oral orders for the attack which was to start 
at 5:15 AM. The battalion commanders hurried back 
to their battalions to transmit the orders to their com- 
panies but so much time had been absorbed in the higher 
echelons that little was left for battalion commanders 
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to formulate and issue their orders to the troups which 
were to make the attack. 

At 5:10 AM four company commanders of the Ist 
Battalion were crouched around a map on the ground 
near the entrance to the battalion command post. On 
the map, in bold relief, a red arrow pointed the direction 
of advance. The names of some towns ahead were given 
as possible objectives, but none of the company com- 
manders had heard of them or remembered them at the 
time. 

Company B on the left and Company A on the right 
were designated as leading elements of the battalion. 
Companies C and D were to follow. Leading companies 
were to follow the assault battalion at 1000 meters, and 
take advantage of whatever cover the terrain might af- 
ford. No boundaries or other information were given. 
The American barrage had already started and the Ger- 
mans were replying with their counterpreparation. 

The attack jumped off a few minutes later and ach- 
ieved a partial success at a heavy price in casualties. 
More time to acquaint the companies with the situation 
and tell them what was expected of them would have 
been productive of greater and less costly results. 

NOTE.—This example was taken from the personal 
experience monograph of Major Ben Hur Chastaine, In- 
fantry, who at the time commanded Company A 142d 
Infantry, and from the monograph Blanc Mont, pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, War Plans Division, 
General Staff. 

DISCUSSION 

These cases quoted are not exceptional ones. Almost 
every unit in the A. E. F., at one time or another, had 
the unpleasant experience of receiving orders too late. 
Such instances were generally the result of too much 
time being absorbed by the higher echelons,—divisions, 
brigades and regiments—in preparing, issuing, and trans- 
mitting their orders. In consequence, the junior officers 
in these instances had no time to make proper recon- 
naissance or issue proper orders of their own. 

No matter how complete, how accurate, and how 
correctly drawn up an order may be, it fails of its pur- 
pose if it does not arrive in time. 

(17) 





HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO 6 


GOOD FRAGMENTARY ORDERS TO MEET A RAPIDLY 
CHANGING SITUATION 


In September, 1915, the German 256th Reserve In- 
fantry was marching eastward into Russia after having 
been engaged in heavy fighting a few days before. The 
regiment was meeting little resistance. On September 
20th about 10 AM, however, the battalion commander of 
the 3d Battalion, who had ridden forward, returned and 
informed his subordinates: 

“The Russians have attacked our cavalry with strong 
forces and pressed it back. We are to assist it. 
About two kilometers in front of us is a river which we 
are to defend.” 

Arriving at the river they found it to be wide and 
quite deep. On the far bank was a village. There were 
no Russians, no German cavalry, no sounds of firing. The 
battalion commander ordered: 

“Over there on the right about 500 yards away is a 
farm; a battalion of another German unit will be there. 
We defend generally along this edge of woods to the 
left. The 9th, 10th and 11th Companies, from right to 
left, in front, each with a sector 300 yards wide. The 
12th Company will be in reserve behind the middle of 
the battalion. To our left is cavalry. Send patrols 
across the river. I will get in touch with the cavalry.” 

The 9th Company commander first sent out a patrol 
toward the farm. He then left his company in the wood 
and with a few subordinates, advanced to the river about 
200 yards in front of the wood to reconnoiter. Having 
decided to place two platoons in front line near the river, 
and hold the 3d Platoon in reserve, he issued a complete 
order and platoon leaders returned to their units. 

The company commander remained near the river look- 
ing for a boat. Looking back he saw his platoons moving 
forward. Suddenly a shot was heard toward the right. 
The company commander at first thought that his men 
were shooting pigs, but as the firing increased he con- 
cluded a Russian patrol had been discovered on the 
right. Soon, however, more rifle bullets, which he knew 
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to be Russian by their sound, whistled over his head 
from the right rear. 

He ran back with his runners to the reserve platoon. 
On the way he gave to a runner, whom he knew he 
could depend upon, this order: 

“The left platoon will retire into the wood, and get 
ready to follow me in attack toward the farm. The 
right platoon will defend the entire company sector. Give 
this order to the platoon commander and then report 
this decision to the battalion.” 


On reaching the reserve platoon which had faced to- 
ward the farm and was replying to the fire coming from 
that direction, the company commander ordered: 

“The whole platoon will attack in double time toward 
the farm.” 

The platoon was advancing through the wood toward 
the farm when a messenger from the patrol arrived with 
this message: 

“The patrol is north of the farm. The Russians are 
at the farm. They are trying to get around us.” 

Upon reaching the edge of the wood where he could 
see the Russian position the company commander or- 
dered: 

“Lie down, range 400, commence firing.” 

Heavy Russian fire from many rifles responded. Mean- 
while a runner reported: “The 2d Platoon is 200 yards 
behind us.” 

The company commander called out: “I am attacking 
with the 2d Platoon on the right. This platoon will keep 
up the fire and then join the attack.” 

The company commander ran back to the 2d Platoon, 
and led it forward on the right. During the movement 
he pointed out the position of the platoon already en- 
gaged and gave the order: 

“There are Russians on this side of the river near the 
farm. We are attacking.” 

As the platoon emerged from the wood, it received 
very heavy fire on its right flank. The Russians were 
not only much stronger than expected but were farther 
across the river than had been believed possible. At this 
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moment a runner from the battalion commander re- 
ported: 

“The Russians have broken through the cavalry. The 
battalion commander is wounded.” 

As there were no signs of the battalion which was to 
be on the right, the company commander, 9th Company, 
decided to retire. This was accomplished successfully. 


Note.—This example was taken from an address at 
The Infantry School by Captain Adolf von Schell, Ger- 
man Army, who at the time commanded the 9th Company. 


DISCUSSION 


The more difficult the situation, the less time there will 
be to issue long orders. Furthermore, men will be ex- 
cited, and only the simplest movements can be executed. 

Usually the first order for the fight can be given with- 
out hurry. It should therefore be complete, containing 
everything necessary. Above all the mission and the 
information at hand should be given. Both the battalion 
and company commanders in this case issued orders for 
defense which oriented all concerned. 

Once combat has started, new long orders are im- 
practicable. Instead the situation must be met, as in 
this case, by fragmentary orders. Brevity and clarity are 
the essentials of good fragmentary orders. In the fore- 
going example the company commander successively met 
a changing and difficult situation by the shortest of or- 
ders. The situation was critical and had time been taken 
to issue long formal orders the battalion would have been 
cut off. The troops being veterans, an indication of 
what was desired was enough. 


CONCLUSION 


The tests of a good order are: 

1. That it express adequately the will of the com- 
mander. 

2. That it be unmistakeably definite and clear to the 
subordinates who are to carry it out. 

3. That it cover the essentials. 

4. That it be issued early enough to reach subordi- 
nates in time for them to execute it. 

(21) 
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CHAPTER II 


Infantry in Battle 


STUDIES IN INFANTRY TACTICS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
INCIDENTS FROM THE WORLD WAR 


The Plan 


A unit must be engaged in accordance with a defi- 
nite plan. It must not be permitted to drift aimlessly 
into battle. 


It requires perfect performance by a leader to insure 
that his unit is committed to action according to a clear 
simple plan and under favorable conditions. Indeed, it 
may require extreme energy and forethought to insure 
that his command is engaged according to any plan at 
all. The plan may be merely to advance with minimum 
exposure and locate the enemy; nevertheless, that is a 


plan. 


We consider it axiomatic that in war there will al- 
ways be a plan toward the accomplishment of which all 
units strive. But history is replete with instances where 
organizations have drifted into battle for no particular 
reason and with no particular plan. It is true with 
kaleidoscopic changes in the situation the leader’s plan 
may, and frequently will, change, but the motivating 
idea behind it must remain. “Battles of which one can 
not say why they were fought and with what purpose 
are the usual resource of ignorance,” said Napoleon and 
this indictment holds true for any pointless maneuver in 
the presence of the enemy. 

The effective coordination of the means at hand for 
the accomplishment of some desired end has been a major 
problem since wars began. Too frequently the problem 
has not been solved, resulting in splendid fighting units 
being expended in purposeless effort or by their failure 


to accomplish anything at all by reason of masterly in- 
action. 
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“Lord Chatham with his sword undrawn 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Was waiting too. For whom? Lord Chatham.” 


Hundreds of similar situations are revealed in the world 
war. Operations of the British at Suvla Bay in August 
1915 are particularly reminiscent of the fiery Lord Chat- 
ham and the redoubtable Sir Richard. 

It has been well said that “in war all is simple, but 
it is the simple which is difficult.” Misunderstandings, 
misleading information, late orders, the fact that troops 
are not actually where the higher commanders think they 
are, often result in units being engaged aimlessly. But, 
on the other hand, subordinate leaders as well as their 
superiors, by the exercise of forethought, by careful 
planning, and by good troop leading, will be able to do 
much to mitigate such evils. 

In every operation there must run from the highest 
to the lowest unit the sturdy life-line of a guiding idea; 
from this will be spun the intricate web that binds an 
army into an invincible unit embodying a single thought 
and a single goal. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO 1 


On July 29, 1918, the 3d Battalion 47th U. S. Infantry, 
attached to the 168th Infantry, had advanced to a po- 
sition in the valley of the Ourcq south and southwest of 
Sergy. The Americans had driven the enemy steadily 
back to positions a short distance north of the Ourcq. 
The 3d Battalion knew little of the situation except that 
it had suffered heavily during the approach march to 
the Oureq from German artillery and machine-gun fire. 
Some American troops seemed to be on the south slopes 
of Hill 212. 

The battalion, with units intermingled, was extended in 
one long line under cover of the woods along the stream. 
Most of Company L had become separated from the 
battalion. Let us see the situation as it appeared to 
an officer present, a platoon leader of Company M. 
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“Runners were sent to locate battalion headquarters 
and ask for orders. Of three runners sent out only one 
returned. He brought the information that both of the 
majors, (there were two with the battalion) had been 
wounded and that the commanding officer of Company 
I was in command of the battalion. We were to organize 
our position and remain where we were until further 
orders. 

“The company commander (of Company M) decided 
to go to battalion headquarters. He came back in an 
hour with the information that Sergy was still occupied 
by Germans, but that patrols were working into it; that 
we would make no attempt to sort out companies until 
after daylight in the morning. The present position was 
to be organized for defense. 

“It was now getting dark. Fire was decreasing. It 
was easier to move about. Rations were collected and 
ammunition distributed. We were now advised that the 
new battalion commander had been killed and that the 
company commander of Company M would take com- 
mand of the battalion. The runner who brought this 
message was thereupon told to notify all officers that 
the new battalion commander would remain with Com- 
pany M, and to inform them of the location of his com- 
mand post. 

“There was a shell crater about fifty feet in front of 
our line. Since it gave much better observation to our 
front and flanks, the battalion commander and I went 
out there and spent the night. Save for gas alarms, the 
night was uneventful. We received one report from a 
patrol to the effect that the troops on our left were the 
lst Battalion, 47th Infantry. This was our first knowl- 
edge of the fact that the lst Battalion was in action with 
us 


“At 7:30 AM on the 30th, a runner from the 168th 
Infantry located us and directed the battalion commander 
to report with his officers to the commanding officer, 
168th Infantry. He stated that we could find the head- 
quarters by following the creek to the other side of the 
village. The battalion commander took me with him. On 
the way we picked up four officers. We reported to a 
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major of the 168th Infantry southwest of Hill 212, who 
gave us the following oral order: 


“ *You will form your battalion and move through the 
village. When you come to the sunken road leading out 
of the village, move due north, keeping the road as your 
right guide. A barrage will be fired. Keep as close to 
it as possible. You will find a lot of artillery and ma- 
chine-gun opposition but do not let it stop you. Continue 
the advance to the next village, Nesles, and consolidate 
your line on the north side of the village. The barrage 
starts at 8:00 AM. Move out promptly at 9:00 AM.’ 


“It then being after 8:00 AM and no barrage being 
fired, the question was asked if the time to start the bar- 
rage had been changed. We were informed that there had 
been some delay in receipt of the firing data, but that 
the barrage should be working beyond the village at 
that time. 


“The officers of the 47th then returned and organized 
three platoons of men from Companies I, K, and M. I 
say platoons because the strength averaged five squads. 


(There were some men of the battalion not included in 
these three platoons. They were on the left under of- 
ficers of Company K. A runner was sent to this group 
with an order to advance on the left of the village and 
join the battalion at the northern exit). 

“The column then moved out, the order of march be- 
ing I, K, and M. The formation was column of squads. 
No battalion attack order had been issued. We moved 
through the village with no difficulty but came under 
machine-gun fire as we reached the northern exit. As 
the two leading companies moved up the sunken road, 
I could see that quite a few of the men were being 
knocked down, so I took my company into the field on 
the left. Here, too, we received considerable fire. I put 
the company into skirmish line. I could not locate the 
battalion commander or his adjutant although I had seen 
them get out of the road when the leading companies 
began to get into trouble. The following day I learned 
that the battalion commander had been killed and that 
his adjutant died of wounds that night. I also learned 
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that the leader of the first company was badly wounded 
and that the leader of the second company was dead.” 

The attack of Company M progressed 500 yards in 
about two hours. At the end of this time, the company 
commander, seeing no other troops near, stopped the 
attack and held his position. At dusk he received orders 
to withdraw Company M to the sunken road near the 
village, which he did. Here the survivors found that 
there was apparent conflict of opinion as to why the 
3d Battalion had attacked. Indeed, there appeared to 
be considerable doubt whether it had been intended to 
attack at all. 


NOTE.—The above example is from the personal ex- 
perience monograph of Capt. Howard N. Merrill, In- 
fantry, who at the time commanded a platoon of Company 
M and later Company M. 


DISCUSSION 


When we examine the attack of the 3d Battalion the 
impression we get is one of utter aimlessness. Let us 
grant that orders were received late and were incomplete. 
Let us grant that the battalion did not have time to 
assemble all of its elements, that it was in poor condition 
to attack, that promised artillery support did not ma- 
terialize, that the majors of the battalion were casualties, 
that enemy information was vague, that it was not 
known what other friendly troops were to do. Such a 
state of affairs is in the very nature of war. In this 
case it appears that some of the adverse factors could 
have been avoided, but let us forget that for the moment. 

The attack order received by the battalion can be 
summed up as “Attack at 9:00 AM toward Nesles with 
your right on the road.” What the companies of the bat- 
talion now needed to know was, “What part are we to 
play in this battalion attack? Where do we deploy? What 
company is on our right? Who furnishes flank protection? 
Who is in reserve?” In other words, a battalion attack 
order, no matter how brief, was desperately needed. In- 
stead, the battalion commander issued what was, in ef- 
fect, a march order. 
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The battalion moved to the north edge of Sergy in 
column of squads and there came under fire. At once 
everyone did what seemed best to him. There was no 
coordination of effort—no plan—and the battalion prompt- 
ly ceased to function as a unit. It drifted blindly and 
aimlessly into battle. Company M, on its own, moved 
to the left and attacked and for the rest of the day 
labored under the impression that it was fighting the 
war single handed. 


A brief order regulating the deployment before the 
battalion came under fire would unquestionably have made 
a great difference. That time for this was short was 
no excuse. 


An attack should have been anticipated. The enemy 
was being driven back and the battalion was close to his 
position. What could be expected but an attack? 

It is obvious that the battalion commander should 
have made a point of getting in touch with the 168th 
Infantry, to which he was attached, in order to learn 
the plans for the next day. Also, much could have been 
done during the night toward effecting a reorganization 
of the battalion. So, too, the most prefunctory recon- 
naissance would have disclosed the fact that the Germans 
were still close at hand, and thereby averted the move- 
ment in the sunken road. 

The battalion was in its first fight. It lost 25 officers 
and 462 men. Its courage was marked. But courage is 
not a substitute for experience and training. 

In a previous study * we saw two battalions of the 
. 117th Infantry race for a vague line of departure, the 
first arrival to act as assault battalion. We saw them 
arrive together, each with only a portion of its troops. 
In consequence the original plan to attack in column of 
battalions was abandoned in favor of an attack with 
battalions abreast. It was by no means an ideal plan. 
On the contrary, important information was lacking and 
the plan was a hurried, improvised, slam-bang affair. 

Nevertheless it was a plan. Units were told in time 
what to do and where to go. 


* Note.—Problem No. 1, Chapter 5, Mailing List 1931-32, Vol. IV. 
(29) 














HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO. 2 


On July 25, 1918, during the Aisne-Marne Offensive, 
the 167th U. S. Infantry relieved elements of the 26th 
Division northeast of Courpoil. The ist and 3d Bat- 
talions, each with one machine-gun company attached, 
were in the front line. The 168th Infantry was to the 
right of the 3d Battalion and the French on the left of 
the Ist. The 2d Battalion was in reserve. The terrain 
was heavily wooded, except for some cleared area in 
front of the lst Battalion. The relief was completed 
late in the afternoon. Enemy artillery fire was heavy 
during the night and continued throughout the next day. 

Early on the 26th, front line battalion commanders 
sent patrols forward to gain contact and locate the enemy 
line. At eight AM the patrols returned. Both had 
suffered casualties. They reported that the enemy, with 
numerous machine guns, was about five hundred yards 
in front of the American line. Since information re- 
ceived from the 26th Division stated that the enemy was 
four or five kilometers away, this report was immediate- 
ly forwarded to higher authority. 


The same morning, the regimental commander, ac- 
companied by his battalion commanders, inspected the 
frontline. During this inspection he oriented battalion 
commanders as well as company commanders on a pro- 
posed plan of attack. In fact, he issued what amounted 
to a tentative attack order, which, to be put into ex- 
ecution, required only confirmation and designation of 
the hour. 

The direction of advance, probable objective, (which 
the regimental commander said would undoubtedly be 
La Crois Rouge Farm and the woods beyond) and the 
mission of each battalion were covered. Positions from 
which the 37-mm guns and the Stokes mortars were to 
support the attack were specified. The aid station, the 
munitions distributing point and the regimental com- 
mand post were located. Each company knew what it 
was to do. 

Shortly after these arrangements had been completed, 
the regimental commander was directed to report to 
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brigade headquarters. Expecting to receive an attack 
order, he ordered the battalion commanders to assemble 
at the regimental command post to await final instruc- 
tions. 

The brigade order for an attack was issued to as- 
sembled regimental commanders at 4:20 PM at Courpoil. 
The order called for a two-hour artillery preparation. 
H hour was designated as 4:50 PM. 

The regimental commander, 167th Infantry, pointed 
out to the brigade commander that the artillery could 
not comply unless H hour was changed. He further 
stated that the French commander on the left of the 
167th said he had no orders to attack. The brigade 
commander replied: 

“We will attack as ordered and be sure you jump off 
at 4:50 PM.” 
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The colonel of the 167th immediately issued his oral 
attack order to his executive who was waiting with a 
motorcycle side car to rush it to the assembled officers 
at the regimental command post. The order was as 
follows: 

“H Hour is 4:50 PM. Tell battalion commanders to 
attack as we planned this morning. There will be no 
artillery preparation. Caution Major Carrol to place 
a platoon to protect his left, as I don’t believe the 
French are going to attack.” 

The battalion commanders received the order at 
4:42 PM. 

The regiment attacked on time, made a successful ad- 

vance and captured 305 prisoners and 72 machine guns. 
The 168th on the right attacked somewhat later. The 
French did not attack. 
NOTE.—The above example is from the personal ex- 
perience monograph of Colonel William P. Screws, In- 
fantry, who at the time, commanded the 167th Infaniry, 
the Alabama Regiment of the 42d Division. 


DISCUSSION 


Owing to the foresight of the regimental commander, 
the 167th Infantry was enabled to attack on time. In 
anticipation of an attack he had carried his preparations 
to an extreme. Fortunately, his tentative plan was in 
full accord with the instructions he subsequently received. 

In open warfare, anticipation to this extent is seldom 
advisable. Nevertheless, if the general situation clearly 
indicates the order that can be expected, a subordinate 
leader may well make many preliminary provisions. Re- 
connaissance, contact with adjacent units, obtaining en- 
emy information, feeding a hot meal to the troops, is- 
suing extra ammunition, dropping packs, arrangements 
for the instant transmission of orders, and the orien- 
tation of subordinates are matters that need not await 
the receipt of an attack order. Indeed, such steps will 
frequently change many a laboriously logical explanation 
of failure to comply with orders to the succinct and 
satisfying phrase... “Attack launched on time.” 
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HISTORICAL EXAMPLE NO. 3 


On October 9, 1918, the 1st Battalion of the 16th 
Infantry participated in an attack of the 1st Division 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. The first mission as- 
signed the battalion was the capture of Hill 272. This 
hill was strongly held and several previous attacks 
against it had failed in the face of a well prepared and 
highly coordinated system of protective fires. 




















SKETCH FOR EXAMPLE NO 3 
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The attack was ordered to jump off at 8:30 AM be- 
hind a rolling barrage. One company of the Ist Gas 
Regiment was directed to fire a thermite concentration 
on a German machine-gun nest located near Hill 176 to 
the left front of the battalion. 

The general tasks of the battalion were indicated by 
higher authority. The plan of the battalion commander 
was essentially as follows: 

Companies B and C in assault, B on the right, each 
having one half of the battalion zone. 

Companies A and D in support, A on the right, to 
form just in rear of the line of departure. Both com- 
panies to be well closed up to escape the German pro- 
tective barrage known to be registered on the forward 
slope of Hill 240. 

To charge Companies A and B with the protection 
of the right flank. 

Company C to be particularly alert for activity near 
Hill 176 in the zone of the unit on the left. 

Aid station in a shell hole to the right front of Hill 
240. 

Command post between Companies A and D. The 
battalion commander to advance initially with Company 
C. 

The attack jumped off in a thick fog. The Germans, 
however, realizing that something was afoot called for 
their defensive barrage which came down in rear of 
the support companies who held their position unt] 
the assault companies had gained distance. 

Soon after the attack started Company C received in- 
tense machine-gun fire from Hill 176. The left half of the 
company wheeled toward the hill and vanished in the 
fog. The remainder of the company continued to the 
north. The battalion commander immediately confirmed 
this action, directing the left assault and left support 
platoons to continue their efforts avainst Hill 176 and then 
to advance, protecting the left flank of the battalion. 
When Company D came up he ordered it to continue 
toward Hill 272, since the capture of that hill was the 
battalion’s principal mission. 

In the fog companies lost contact, but all moved for- 
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ward. Arriving at the foot of Hill 272 the battalion 
commander halted Company D and made a reconnais- 
sance. This disclosed the fact that all companies had 
arrived at the foot of the steep slope. Company B, on 
the right, had advanced straight to its proper position 
and Company A had come up abreast of it on its left. 
Two platoons of Company C were to the left of Com- 
pany A and Company D was some distance to the left 
of these. Having determined the disposition of his com- 
panies, the battalion commander issued oral orders for 
them to move forward and capture that part of the hill 
in their immediate front. Following this they were to 
spread out to the flanks until contract was complete 
within the battalion and all parts of the hill occupied. 
The companies were told to get to the top of the hill 
and stay there at all costs. 

’A foothold on the hill was gained by each company 
working a small group up the hillside between German 
machine-gun positions. The footholds thus gained were 
then enlarged by a continuation of this infiltration. At 
11:00 AM the hill fell. 


NOTE.—The above example is from the personal ex- 
perience monograph of Major Charles W. Ryder, [In- 
fantry, who at the time commanded the Ist Battalion 
16th Infantry. 


DISCUSSION 

The attack of this battalion appears to be “just anoth- 
er frontal attack.” The artillery fired and the infantry 
moved forward to exploit the effect of the fire. The fog 
was a bit of luck. What is there noteworthy about the 
affair? There is this. The battalion was commanded. 
It acted according to a definite plan. 

The plan was not merely a routine, stereotyped an- 
nouncement of which two companies would be in as- 
sault and which two in reserve. It contained several 
ideas. First, it foresaw where the German protective 
fires would be dropped and arranged to mass the bat- 
talion well forward so that even the reserve companies 
would escape this fire. Nothing revolutionary, perhaps, 
but still not the usual thing. 

Second, the battalion commander foresaw what was 
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going to happen on his left. Accordingly he took action 
to protect this flank by orders to Company C and by 
personal intervention there at the start of the fight. 

Finally, at the foot of Hill 272 we see the battalion 
commander getting his units in hand. We hear him 
revise his plan, bringing it up to date, thereby insuring 
a battalion blow instead of a series of haphazard, dis- 
jointed efforts. 

Thus, even in a frontal attack behind a rolling bar- 
rage, one of those cut-and-dried “once more, dear friends, 
into the breach” affairs, there is need for an infantry 
unit to have a plan and there is room for its commander 
to have an idea. 

CONCLUSION 


We have examined a case or two where units have 
drifted into battle. We have seen what happened to 
them. Undoubtedly it would be going too far to say 
that every unit which becomes engaged without a defi- 
nite plan is doomed to defeat, for occasionally the sheer 
valor of the troops has been able to surmount passive 
leadership. In such cases, we have a “Soldier’s Battle.” 


But even in those rare instances where such battles 
achieve a certain measure of success, they are seldom 
decisive, since full exploitation is impossible. Despite 
the rare occasions of partial success, we must face the 
immutable fact that planless action is an open invitation 
to disaster. 

We have examined other situations where the fore- 
sight of the leader enabled the unit to attack under con- 
ditions far more favorable than would otherwise have 
been the case. In these, success was achieved not by 
transcendent flashes of genius but merely by having an 
intelligent plan. 

Insuring teamwork and coordinating the attack is the 
responsibility of the leader. Whatever the method adopt- 
ed, he must guard against a disjointed, piecemeal effort. 
He can best accomplish this by keeping ahead of events 
—by anticipating them, rather than by suffering them 
to drag him along in their wake. 

It is always well to keep in mind that one fights to 
gain a definite end—not simply to fight. 
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CHAPTER III 


Infantry Problems 


FOREWORD 


The following problems are based upon historical situ- 
ations which occurred in the World War. 

Some of the situations obviously arose, in part at least, 
as the result of faulty action or neglect by some one. It 
is believed to be important to have some practice in get- 
ting out of faulty situations, as well as knowing how 
to avoid them in the first place. 





PROBLEM NO 1 


SITUATION.—The 1st Battalion 1st Infantry, an in- 
terior unit, attacked toward the northeast this morning 
with its right flank guiding on the Stream S. The enemy 
was believed to be northeast of the Stream D. (See Map 
for Problem No. 1). 

Company A, which is in its first fight, is the right as- 
sault company of the battalion. As it crossed the top of 
Hill 232, it was subjected to a hostile artillery concentra- 
tion, and suffered heavy losses. It continued to descend 
the slope toward the Stream D and, halfway down the 
forward slope, it found some cover in a small fold of the 
ground, which was utilized to effect a hasty reorganiza- 
tion. The company commander and many noncommission- 
ed officers having become casualties, a lieutenant took 
command. He found platoons intermingled and numer- 
ous men of adjacent units in his group. Many men seem- 
ed to be looking backward anxiously. 

When the reorganization was completed, the advance 
was resumed. The new company commander noted, as 
this advance started, that certain resolute men urged 
forward those men who hesitated. A few men actually 
started to the rear and were stopped only by threats of 
the few remaining noncommissioned officers and the in- 
tervention of courageous comrades. 

The company was met by heavy fire but reached a ditch 
near the railroad which offered some cover. Here the 
attack broke down. Nothing was to be seen of adjacent 
units. Company A, having suffered heavy losses, par- 
ticularly in leaders, was extremely disorganized. Hostile 
artillery fire continued and heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire was being received from beyond the Stream D. The 
men could see no suitable targets and few attempted to 
reply to the fire. It was necessary for the lieutenant to 
intervene energetically to prevent men from accompany- 
ing wounded to the rear. 


At 9:00 AM a regimental staff officer crawled to the 
lieutenant commanding Company A and gave him this 
order: 
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“The regiment has halted the attack and is retiring 
Withdraw your company to the road on Hill 230. The Col- 
onel says he relies on you to cover our withdrawal. The 
rest of the regiment is in disorder, well to your rear.” 

The northeast slopes of Hill 232 offer little cover other 
than the present position of Company A and the fold 
halfway down the hill. 

REQUIREMENT .—Plan of the lieutenant for the with- 
drawal of his company. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 1 


The lieutenant decided as follows: 

To withdraw his unit in two bounds, first to the fold 
halfway up the hill and then beyond the crest of Hill 
232, regaining control of his men at each covered locality. 

To initiate the movement by a group composed of non- 
commissioned officers and men who had shown the great- 
est resolution in the advance. To have these men sent 
to the fold halfway up the hill with orders to stop all 
other men there, without fail—by force if necessary. 

To have the rest of the company cover this movement 
by fire and then withdraw in turn to the fold halfway up 
Hill 232. 

To remain himself until the last in his present position, 
regulating the retrograde movement, insuring that all 
men in their turn actually withdraw, thus preventing any 
surrender by portions of his discouraged command. 

Upon arrival at the fold halfway up the hill to repeat 
the same maneuver. 


DISCUSSION 


A retrograde movement under fire is always a delicate 
operation and the factor of contro] takes precedence over 
all else. There is always the danger that the men will 
scatter or fail to stop at designated assembly points. They 
may even flee in a panic, particularly if the movement 
takes place, as in this case, when their morale is already 
at a low ebb. 

In such cases, it is essential to prevent individual move- 
ment to the rear farther than the first cover. Therefore, 
the placing in position at this first cover of a selected 
group with resolute leaders before the bulk of the unit 
withdraws is advisable. 

The situation described confronted the 9th Company 
61st French Infantry on August 20, 1914, in the Battle of 
Lorraine. The delicate retrograde movement was success- 
fully executed, essentially as indicated in the plan of the 
lieutenant. By paying attention to both the forward and 
rear elements of his command problem, he covered the 
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withdrawal of the regiment and then withdrew his own 
unit in good order. : 

The men sent ahead were chosen from those who had 
been conspicuously bold in the advance. They accom- 
plished their task admirably, stopping or bringing back 
to their place all men who went beyond the designated 
line. Here, as in so many operations in war, the success 
of the plan may be attributed to an intelligent selection 
of the men who occupied the key position in the exe- 
cution of the maneuver. 
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PROBLEM NO 2 


SITUATION.—Blues are attacking to the north. The 
2d Division has made a deep penetration and is well 
ahead of the unit on its left. Left elements of the 2d 
Division are located as indicated on the sketch. The 
exhausted unit on its left (21st Division) is held up. 
The Reds still hold the vicinity of CR 87. The 19th In- 
fantry, which has been in corps reserve, has been directed 
to attack toward the west and northwest from a line of 
departure behind the 2d Division. The 21st Division was 
not to advance. 

The 3d Battalion 19th Infantry, considerably under 
strength, is to be the left assault unit of this flanking 
attack. It is to form for attack in Passau trench with 
its left flank where that trench crosses the road leading 
northwest from the village S, and attack on a frontage 
of 400 yards. Other troops were to attack on its right. 
Officers of the 19th Infantry are not familiar with the 
terrain, which offers little cover except numerous shell 
holes. Both Blues and Reds are extremely strong in 
artillery. 

The 3d Battalion 19th Infantry, at 2:00 AM, is in the 
vicinity of Baden trench as shown on the sketch and has 
received attack orders. Its preparatory movements have 
been ordered to start at 6:00 AM at which time dawn will 
just be breaking. The attack is to be launched shortly 
after 9:15 AM. 


REQUIREMENT .—(1) Route and formation of bat- 
talion in moving to Passau trench. 

(2) Route and formation in case the battalion had been 
ordered to be in position in Passau trench at 6:00 AM 
instead of starting at that hour. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 2 


(1) Formation: column of companies, each company 
having its platoons deployed in squad or section columns. 
Route: to trench A, thence generally parallel to the road 
leading northeast to S to end of narrow gauge railroad, 
thence to Passau trench with left flank guiding on un- 
improved road. 

(2) Formation: column of companies, each company 
in column of twos, with 50 yard intervals between pla- 
toons. Route: the road to S, thence to Passau trench via 
unimproved road. 


DISCUSSION 


Landmarks on the ground, something which can be 
seen, are the best and simplest aids in maintaining di- 
rection. 


With the lessons of the World War fresh in mind, the 
Provisional Infantry Drill Regulations issued in 1919 
stated that more attacks failed through loss of direction 
than from any other cause. 

The loss of direction occurs in the preliminary move- 
ments and in the approach to battle just as often as it 
does after the attack has been launched. 

Column formations facilitate maneuver and control. 

In a day movement, in the presence of extremely strong 
hostile artillery, and with little available cover, the com- 
panies should spread out into small groupings which can 
fit themselves into the ground and take advantage of 
local cover. 

Presumably the reason for making this movement by 
day in the first requirement was that the officers of the 
19th Infantry were not familiar with the terrain. 

In a night movement a route and formation permit- 
ting of the utmost control is desirable. Hence the com- 
pact formation suggested in the solution in (2) above. 
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PROBLEM NO 3 


SITUATION.—tThe situation is a continuation of that 
in Problem No 2. The 3d Battalion 19th Infantry, after 
reaching Passau Trench, is ordered to attack westward 
on a 400 yard front, with its left on the road S-T, as far 
as CR 87. Thereafter its direction of attack is to be 
northwest and it has for objective a position facing north 
with center at CR 202 in Woods W. 

The battalion commander used two rifle companies in 
assault initially. The battalion overcame slight hostile 
resistance and reached the vicinity of CR 87 as shown on 
the map. The enemy seems to have withdrawn to the 
vicinity of CR 202 and the left flank of the battalion 
appears secure. 

Companies A and B are deployed, each with two pla- 
toons abreast. Company B has lost direction and is 
along the edge of the woods facing southwest. Company 
C, in battalion reserve, is 250 yards east of the road. It 
is in column of platoons, with platoons in section column. 
Some machine guns are following each rifle company. 


REQUIREMENT .—Plan of the battalion commander 
for effecting the change of direction. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 3 


To have Company B halt and reassemble on the road 
as battalion reserve. To have Company C continue the 
attack as the right assault company. 

To have Company A continue advancing until it reaches 
the edge of the wood. Company A then to be formed 
along the edge of the woods facing northwest with its left 
where the S-T road leaves the wood. Company A to con- 
tinue as left assault company. 

To announce new compass bearings and new points of 
direction, and to have the advance resumed, after a brief 
reorganization, upon the order of the battalion commander. 


DISCUSSION 


In making an attack, a unit should be formed oppeo- 
site to its objective. 

A change of direction for a deployed unit is a difficult 
operation, particularly if carried out under fire. 

It is well-known that deployed and advancing troops, 
if they encounter an obstacle diagonal to their route of 
advance, after crossing the obstacle, tend to continue the 
advance perpendicular to the obstacle, and often in a 
wrong direction. This probably is what happened to 
Company B. The simple solution now is to employ the 
battalion reserve, which is in column of platoons, to con- 
tinue the attack in the changed direction. 

The edge of the wood, however, should facilitate the 
change of direction for Company A: in fact, it forms 1 
line generally perpendicular to the new direction of at- 
tack and thus becomes a convenient second line of de- 
parture. Company A should experience little difficulty 
in executing the desired change of direction. 

This problem and the preceding one are suggested by 
situations which confronted the 3d Battalion 19th French 
Infantry on the morning of October 4, 1918, in its attack 
northwest of Somme-Py. The attack of this battalion and 
other elements of the 22d French Division was directed 
first to the west and then northwest in order to widen 
the deep penetration which already had been made by the 
2d U. S. Division toward St. Etienne. 
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PROBLEM NO 4 


SITUATION.—Blues are attacking generally northward 
and after rapid initial progress have encountered strong 
resistance. In the afternoon, the lst Battalion lst In- 
fantry occupied a sheltered position on the southern slopes 
of Hill 295. It is part of the reserve brigade of an in- 
terior division which is and has been attacking in column 
of brigades. 

The front line brigade has been attacking for several 
days and is continuing the attack this afternoon despite 
heavy losses. It is believed to be about a mile to the 
front but the Ist Battalion does not know its exact lo- 
cation or the nature of the intervening terrain. 

The division boundaries are indicated on the sketch. 
The rest of the reserve brigade is to the right and rear 
of the lst Battalion 1st Infantry. 


REQUIREMENT .—Action taken at this time by the 
commander Ist Battalion 1st Infantry to facilitate the 
probable early employment of his battalion to relieve an 
assault unit. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 4 


The commander Ist Battalion 1st Infantry sends S-2 
forward to ascertain the exact location of the units to 
his front at the close of the day and to reconnoiter routes 
of advance leading to the front from the present positior. 
of his battalion. 


DISCUSSION 


Effective troop leading requires a certain amount of 
anticipation. If a commander is not to be dragged along 
by the scruff of the neck in the wake of events, he must 
exercise foresight. 

Frequently the general situation will give a clue as to 
the next mission which will be given a unit. 

In this case it would seem probable that the morrow 
will find the 1st Battalion 1st Infantry an assault unit 
on the left flank of the division. The battalion com- 
mander therefore takes action in anticipation of this 
' probable development. 
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PROBLEM NO 5 


SITUATION.—tThe situation is a continuation of the 
situation depicted in Problem No 4 except as to the so- 
lution. 

The commander Ist Battalion list Infantry, early or 
the evening of September 28, knows that the units to his 
front are seriously intermingled but the exact location of 
these units is not known. 

Orders have been received directing the 1st Battalion 
to move through the units to its front and attack at 
5:30 AM September 29 as left assault battalion of the 
division. The division on the left and other troops on 
the right of the battalion are to attack at the same hour. 
Other units of the 1st Infantry are to be behind the Ist 
Battalion. A rolling artillery barrage is to support the 
attack. The zone of the battalion is shown on the map 

The battalion commander believes the friendly front line 
to extend generally east and west about 1000 yards north 
of the village of N. S-2 has reported the result of the 
reconnaissance to the front. The battalion commander 
issued orders at 9:00 PM to his company commanders 
at his command post on Hill 295. 


REQUIREMENT .—That portion of the order of the 
battalion commander dealing with the forward movement 
of the battalion from Hill 295 to the line of departure. 
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MAP FOR PROBLEM NO 5 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 5 


“We will move at 3:00 AM as a battalion north along 
the S-N road as far as the narrow gauge railroad, thence 
along the railroad to the point where it crosses the trail 
just west of the small Woods A. Order of march: Com- 
pany A, Headquarters Company, Company D (less 2 pla- 
toons), Company B, one platoon Company D, Company 
C, one platoon Company D, each in column of twos. Com- 
pany A will furnish an advance guard. S-2 with bat- 
talion scouts will accompany this advance guard and 
guide it to its destination. Movement beyond the trail 
crossing will be by companies and platoons.” 


DISCUSSION 


The battalion commander’s first problem is to get his 
battalion to a line of departure to the front, and to have 
it under his control when he gets it there. This can best be 
done by conducting the movement as a battalion move- 
ment as far forward as practicable. 

Certain unmistakable landmarks lead forward to the 
central part of the battalion zone. Since there is suf- 
ficient time, it is believed that the battalion might well 
utilize this route. 
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PROBLEM NO 6 


SITUATION.—The situation is a continuation of that 
in Problems 4 and 5, except as to the solutions. 

The company commanders received the battalion com- 
mander’s order at 9:00 PM. This order was different 
from the solution to Problem 5 and the company com- 
manders got the impression from it that they were to 
move by individual companies from the position behind 
Hill 295 to the front line. (See map for Problem 6). 

Company C, left assault company, has been directed 
to pass through the extreme left elements of the present 
front line brigade and capture the Wood F. Its leit 
boundary is the boundary of the division. 

The company commander of Company C, at 1:00 AM 
went forward to reconnoiter a route of advance and locate 
the troops through whom he has been ordered to pass. 
He was only partially successful in locating the troops. 
Returning at 3:30 AM, he conducted Company C forward 
in single file following the S-N road almost to N, thence 
across country to point X which was reached at 5:00 AM. 

Here it was discovered that the left units of the divis- 
ion were located on the crest north of N. They were 
out of the division zone and not where they had been 
reported to be. 

The night was so dark that only by reaching out and 
touching the man ahead were the troops able to keep from 
getting lost. A few enemy shots were being fired oc- 
casionally. It is shortly before dawn and the company 
commander of Company C does not know the location of 
the rest of his battalion or the route taken by the other 
companies in their forward movement. 

Officers of the troops to his front inform him that they 
had found it necessary to extend out of the division zone 
and form a defensive flank. They said: “You can’t just 
attack in our zone. You’ve got to take over quite a bit of 
the zone on your left too, several hundred yards anyhow. 
The division on the left is far in rear and if you Con’t do 
this you will be enfiladed from the west.” 

REQUIREMENT .—Decision of Captain “Company C” 
as of 5:00 AM. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 6 


Captain “Company C” at 5:00 AM decided: 

To move eastward and launch his attack at 5:30 AM 
in the zone which had been assigned to him. 

To have a combat patrol of a section advance from the 
present position of Company C and protect his left flank. 

To request the troops now holding a line outside the 
division zone to protect the left flank of his advance 
initially. 

Te send a noncommissioned officer at once to find the 
battalion commander and explain to him the situation 
on the left flank. 


DISCUSSION 


The difficulties of Company C at 5:00 AM arose from 
previous neglects or faulty action by someone. This will 
be the case in many instances in war. 

It is considered better for Company C to move into 
its own zone, join its battalion, and avoid upsetting at 
the last minute the plan which has been arranged. Un- 
doubtedly the left flank may expect to receive fire, pos- 
sibly enfilade fire. However, if Company C attacks out- 
side its zone, it will receive enfilade fire just the same. 
Moreover, if a gap is left between it and the rest of the 
battalion, it may also receive enfilade fire from its right 
flank. 

An attack by Company C within its assigned zone re- 
quires that a special flank protection detachment be pro- 
_ vided from reserves. This can be arranged if informa- 
tion reaches the battalion and regimental eommanders 
in time. 

The situations in this and the two preceding problems 
are based on the experiences of Company C 58th U. S 
Infantry in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive on September 
28 and 29, 1918. 

Actually Company C attacked from the position out- 
side its zone and pushed completely through the Wood 
O (Bois des Ogons). Here, finding itself completely iso- 
lated from other American troops, it withdrew to a 
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position south of that wood, where it was rejoined later 
by Company D (a support rifle company) which had 
first followed Company C, then lost it, and finally located 
it again. 

The end of the day found the Ist Battalion in two 
parts, Companies A and B in the northern part of the 
Wood B (Bois de Brieulles) and Companies C and D 
just south of the Bois des Ogons. Neither detachment 
knew where the other was and both were outside their 
assigned zone of action. 

Although it made an advance, the battalion—because 
of divergent effort—had less success than that to which 
the brave efforts of the assault troops were entitled. 

The experience of the battalion on these two days em- 
phasizes the fundamental factors of direction and control. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A Case of Motor Ataxia 


IN WHICH COLONEL GARDNER AND HIS S-4 CONTINUE 
TO LEARN OF THE POWERS AND LIMITATIONS OF MOTOR- 
IZED TRANSPORT AND THE PROBLEM OF HANDLING IT. 


Colonel Gardner of the 122d Infantry sat in the new 
post-prohibition rathskeller of the Grady Hotel in At- 
lanta and, as the evening wore on, felt more and more 
satisfied with himself, his staff, and his division com- 
mander. He had hurriedly mobilized his regiment in 
Macon, had on short notice changed from animal-drawn 
transport to motors, and after a series of mishaps on 
the march up, had corrected the mistakes that showed 
most plainly, and arrived in Atlanta equipped with a 
homogeneous fleet of Chevrofords, all of 114-ton capacity. 

During this hectic mobilization and concentration 
period Coloner Gardner had learned—or at least his 
staff had learned—that the heavy vehicle has no place 
in the infantry regiment, that it is better to carry loads 
than to trail them, and that one type with interchange- 
able parts is better than several types whose parts can’t 
be interchanged. He had also discovered that gas in 
five-gallon packages is more easily and quickly handled 
than gas in a 1000-gallon tank, that you don’t need 
special water wagons if you can get milk cans, that it 
pays to select and train your drivers, that reconnais- 
sance of routes is not only advisable but necessary, and 
that the automotive industry in the United States has 
advanced to the point where General Grant’s wagons are 
not only obsolescent but obsolete. 

Even Colonel Gardner could appreciate this last fact 
without having his attention invited to it by his S-4. 
Not that S-4 ever concealed anything from the Colonel; 
in fact, he had primed him so well that the division 
commander himself, a man who had ridden in automo- 
biles for thirty years and therefore knew all about 
motorization, had commended the old man and even 
hinted something about promotion. 
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In the few days available before being moved against 
the Red front in Virginia, the S-4 was busy adapting 
his kitchens so that they could be lifted on and off 
the trucks, and thus release the vehicle for hauling; he 
was re-fitting throughout with the biggest tires he could 
get; and he was equipping two extra trucks as emergency 
repair shops and spare-part kits. He wanted dual rear 
wheels, but found he couldn’t get them in time, all com- 
mercial output being now taken in the enormous demand 
for vehicles for motorization. 

Colonel Gardner had expected to motorize his regiment 
completely, but found that he would have to content 
himself with what he had, since other organizations had 
to do what he had already done and there were not 
enough trucks of proper size, speed, and design for 
everyone. So when the news came of the Red attack 
and breakthrough toward Danville, Colonel Gardner 
found the field and combat trains of his regiment com- 
pletely motorized, and the machine guns, howitzer-com- 
pany weapons and ammunition—19 tons—being carried 
on 13 trucks. No further progress had been made, 
however, toward getting riflemen, machine gunners, how- 
itzer men and headquarters groups off their feet. As the 
executive remarked on hearing the news, “The infantry- 
man is still the only man in the world who walks to 
his work.” 

Colonel Gardner wanted to take his motors by train, 
but the division G-4 scon convinced him that he would 
be lucky to get enough cars to permit his warriors to 
sit down during the move. So S-4 moved off in a big 
convoy with the motors, and the Colonel, after watching 
the executive put the regiment on the trains assigned 
them, had the lower berth made down in his drawing 
room and turned in exhausted. 

Railhead for the 122d proved to be Clarksville, and 
when the regiment piled off there, Colonel Gardner 
learned that it would march at once on Watertown and 
go into position. 

On the way up S-4 joined the column and reported 
to the Colonel that his motors had been released from 
the convoy and directed to rejoin the regiment at once. 
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“We are coming along right now, Colonel, only about 
ten miles back, and your car should be here in half an 
hour,” S-4 reported. 

“That’s fine, S-4’”, replied the old man. “I can’t think 
for these 3500 men if I have to walk all day, you know. 
By the way, did you get along all right coming up? 
You made just as good time as the rail move.” 

“O, yes, Colonel, we got along all right. It wasn’t 
exactly clear sailing, but the trouble we had, taught us 
something more about motor convoys. When we pulled 
out of Atlanta, the motor transport officer in charge just 
told us to keep our place in the column and follow the 
unit ahead. He gave me a list of towns we were to go 
through, as a check. I put our repair trucks in rear, to 
catch cripples, and I led off at the head of the column. 
In less than two hours I began to learn things. Going 
through Greenville, the fifth truck got stalled at a cross- 
ing and made a wrong turn, whereupon the whole col- 
umn followed it for ten miles off our route. I had to 
chase back and recover it. After that I decided to put a 
motorcycle patrol up and down the column at frequent 
intervals. As a matter of fact, I commandeered a side- 
car and made the patrols myself to be sure everything 
was all right. The next time I have to do anything 
like this I’ll put the slowest vehicles in front and follow 
them, whether we can keep up with the unit ahead or 
not. I’ll have the trouble trucks in rear, just as I did 
this time, and I’ll give their drivers full instructions as 
to the route. What’s more, I'll have everybody told what 
towns we got through and what the final destination is. 
Then, as a final precaution, I’ll personally patrol up and 
down the column at frequent intervals.” 

“Have any mechanical trouble?” asked the Colonel. 

“Very little’, answered S-4. “These Chevrofords are 
sturdy and give little trouble. I thought I was smart 
to have a couple of trouble trucks along, equipped to 
handle all repair jobs. That isn’t good practice. Next 
time we have any major repair to make, our trouble 
cars don’t even attempt it. We’ll stick to little things like 
fan belts, spark plugs, shorts, tires, leaks, and small 
replacements that take only a short time. Anything like 
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a broken axle, or other job that’s going to take several 
hours’ labor will just mean pushing the truck off the 
road, leaving a man with it, and going on. I’m going 
to keep a couple of extra trucks,—empties—in the col- 
umn, just to have something to put the ditched loads on. 
But we have no business attempting anything but quick 
emergency repairs along the road. The big jobs are for 
rear echelons to handle. Fortunately we were only held 
up once on a job of that kind and we’re here with all 
the trucks in good condition.” 

“Well, that’s fine”, replied the Colonel. “And, by the 
way, stay and have chow with me; the General is coming 
up and there may be one or two little matters of detail in 
connection with this motorization that I might have to 
ask you about. But before we leave this subject of 
repair, I wish you’d get that cigar lighter in my car 
fixed up so that it will work.” 

The Colonel sighed with anticipation as a bowl of 
steaming hot soup was placed on the table before him. 

“S-4”, he said, “I guess the worst is over. With the 
experience of these last few days to go on we ought to 
just coast in from here.” 


As a heavy hand fell on his shoulder, the Colonel 
looked up to find the General, tight-lipped and frowning, 
by his side. 

“Salutations, General”, said the Colonel, “and pull up 
a chair. We're just————”. 

“Colonel”, the General interrupted, “the situation is 
bad and getting worse. Your regiment must be in po- 
sition not later than five o’clock this afternoon. The 
main roads ahead are pretty well jammed with refugees. 
I can give you no assistance in meeting your traffic 
problems. Is your outfit ready to march?” 

Instantly Colonel Gardner, epicure though he was, 
ceased to think of food. Sensing the importance of the 
part his regiment was being called upon to play, he 
literally and figuratively rose to the occasion. 

“We can move at once, sir”, he replied firmly. 

S-4, without waiting to hear further details, dashed 
from the room to order up his motors. 
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“That’s the stuff”, said the General, spreading a map 
on the table. “Now—————,” and he proceeded to ex- 
plain the situation and to issue orders for the 122d. The 
regiment was to occupy, organize and hold the high 
ground one mile beyond Watertown. All roads between 
Clarksville and Watertown were available for the move. 
By the time the General had completed his orders, the 
motors had arrived. The Colonel immediately put his 
foot troops in motion and directed S-4 to follow with 
his transportation. 

Owing to the press of traffic moving counter to the 
column, progress was exasperatingly slow. So, when 
about three miles out of Clarksville, the Colonel decided 
to take an unimproved road which, though somewhat 
longer than the route on which he was moving, promised 
to be free of heavy traffic. 

On approaching Watertown alarming reports of the 
proximity of the enemy began to pour in, and the 
Colonel decided to issue his orders at once, from the 
map, and have the troops move directly to their positions. 
A motorcycle messenger sent back for S-4 reported some 
time later that he had gone all the way to Clarksville 
without seeing or hearing of the motors. 

“That bird! I'll prefer charges————”, started the 
Executive. 

“Just a minute”, the Colonel interposed. “Get this 
message to all units: ‘Motors unavoidably delayed. They 
will be forwarded upon arrival.’” 

Then after a moment’s though: “Oh! yes, and add this: 


. ‘Each battalion will send an officer to the regimental 


command post to guide the battalion transportation.’ ” 
Turning to the Executive, he continued: “That bird, as 
you call him, is a live wire. I don’t know what happened, 
but he’ll be here with that stuff as soon as he can get 
here. And right now I want you staff officers to know 
that all I ever expect is that you do your best to help 
keep the team functioning. You'll make mistakes and 
I'll make mistakes and things’ll go wrong, but as long 
as you’re the kind that puts a shoulder to the wheel, 
I'll back you to the limit and take any blame that’s due.” 
“Wow”, said S-3 to S-1 a few moments later, “I’m 
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for the old man from now on and I'll sock anybody I 
ever hear panning him again.” 

The good news that the Colonel was a regular fellow 
spread through the regiment like wildfire, and when, an 
hour later, the enemy began feeling out the front-line 
battalions, he found a determined outfit where a little 
earlier there had been only a tired, dogged, and hungry 
lot of individuals. 

Just as it was getting nearly dark, S-4 dashed into 
the command post. 

“Colonel”, he began excitedly, “I lost you— it’s been 
terrible—I’d have been here sooner a 

“Never mind”, the Colonel broke in quietly. “It’s all 
right about that now. The enemy is in close contact with 
our front-line battalions and we must get their stuff to 
them pronto. An officer is here from each battalion 
to take its trucks up.” 

“But, sir’, exclaimed S-4, a little bewildered, “we 
couldn’t get enough trucks back in Georgia to allot a 
section of them to each battalion. We had to load up 
one truck with machine guns, another with instruments, 
and another with ammunition. Like that. And they’re 
loaded that way now. I'll have to go to each battalion 
in turn and - 

“That’s O.K., 8-4”, the Colonel broke in. “I want you 
to get the loads distributed as quickly as you can. Front- 
line battalions first.” 

At midnight S-4 stumbled into the command post, re- 
ported everything all right, and then slumped into a 
chair. 

“Any coffee left?” he inquired wearily of the Executive. 
I haven’t had a thing since breakfast.” 

The Executive jerked his thumb toward a percolator 
and some cups on a table. 

A moment later he asked: “What happened to you and 
those trucks this afternoon, anyhow?” 

“Turning,” replied S-4 sarcastically, “to page umpty- 
ump of his diary, Captain ‘S-4’ continued to read aloud 
to the committee investigating the conduct of the late 
war, as follows: ‘The Colonel placed me in charge of 
the regimental transportation and directed that I follow 
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the foot troops to Watertown. I found on reporting to 
the convoy that gas and oil were needed and that all 
trucks ought to be greased. When we were finally ready 
to move out I figured the tail of the column was only 
about seven miles ahead.’” 

“Seven miles”, exclaimed the Executive. “Just what 
movies did you go in all that time?” 

“Wait a minute,” said S-4. “What would you have 
‘done? Chugged along behind at two and a half miles 
an hour? What’s seven or even ten miles to a little 
motor outfit like this on good roads? As a matter of 
fact I had a devil of a time getting any gas and oil at 
all and I was busy every minute of the time. But even 
if I had not been, I would have followed by bounds.” 

“When the road was loaded with traffic?” asked the 
Executive. 

“That,” replied S-4 sadly, “I learned today. It’s lesson 
number one. I know now that, under the conditions, I 
should have stuck right along with the hoofers.” 

“When we got under way”, continued 8-4, “civilian 
traffic began to give us trouble, and after about five 
miles it got so bad we had to crawl. I saw we’d never 
get to Watertown by that road, so I took a chance and 
turned off on a dirt road that looked pretty good and 
seemed to be clear of traffic. The map showed it to be 
only fifteen miles farther that way. 

“We stepped right along and everything was rosy until 
we came to a country bridge that looked shaky. There 
was nothing to do but try it, so I order the column 
over, slowly, one truck at a time. About half of the 
- column had gotten across that way, when a smart aleck 
truck driver tried to rush things and came tearing down 
at about twenty per. When he was about half-way over, 
everything gave way at once and down he went. 

S-4 paused. The Executive fished in his musette bag 
and brought out a chicken sandwich. 

“You’ve had a tough day, S-4,” he said. “Take this.” 

After a moment S-4 continued: 

“T sent Lieutenant ‘Assistant S-4’, with the trucks that 
had made it, on to Watertown. Then while we salvaged 
the load of the wrecked truck and turned around, I had 
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a sergeant make a motorcycle reconnaissance for another 
way here. Pretty soon he came back with a farmer who 
said he could lead us in a short way. He wanted five 
dollars for the job. I told him if he’d get us here in 
two hours I’d give him ten. He did even better than 
that so I gave him twelve.” 

“What fund does that come out of?” asked the Ex- 
ecutive. 

“My pocket”, replied S-4. 

The Executive looked thoughtful. 

“I guess,” he said, “you and I are equally to blame. 
If I had sent a man with the column to inform you of 
any change in the route of march or if I had left a 
man at the point where we turned off, this wouldn’t have 
happened. Here’s my half of the toll.” 

“Say”, asked S-4, a little stunned by such unexpected 
generosity, “what’s gotten into this gang, anyhow? I 
expected everybody to light on me with both feet for 
being so late, but 4 

“It’s the old man,’ broke in the Executive. “As soon 
as the going began to get really rough, he snapped out 
of it, and I’m here to tell you we’re going to be proud 
of him and of this outfit. What did they say to you up 
front, anyhow?” 

“Well”, S-4 resumed, “I got a lot of growls because 
we had motors instead of animals. Especially from old 
Captain ‘Company H’. He made a few cracks about 
these new-fangled notions of the book soldiers, but at 
that he was so glad to get his stuff before morning, that 
he said only half of what I thought he’d say.” 

“How close did you get to the front line?” asked the 
Executive. 

“Not too close”, replied S-4 easily. “Of course, we had 
to run without lights and we didn’t know the ground 
and we weren’t loaded for unit distribution. So I had 
to unload each front-line battalion’s stuff at a central 
point in its position. That is, the machine guns, mortars 
and 37’s with their ammunition. 

“Next time we move about in this war I’m going to 
get hold of enough trucks to load the machine guns of 
each machine-gun company and the ammunition that 
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goes with them in two or three trucks so we can deliver 
on the spot. That’s the only way we can do this business 
right.” 

“But do you think your trucks can do much off roads?” 
asked the Executive. 

“You bet they can”, replied S-4 enthusiastically. “Say, 
you should have seen us delivering to the 2d battalion to- 
night. No roads where they are, you remember, so we 
had to cut across fields and through what-not. The bat- 
talion S-4 walked in front of the leading truck with a 
flashlight and guided the column around obstacles.* Not a 
hitch. If it had been daytime we would have gone in 
at twenty per. Those babies can go anywhere.” 

After a brief silence S-4 asked: “Where’s the old 
man?” 

“Asleep”, replied the Executive. “I was to wake him 
up only if anything went wrong. I'll tell him your story 
when I call him at 3:30. You’d better turn in yourself.” 

“O.K.,” yawned S-4, rising. “It’s going to be a grand 
war, after all. I'll be seeing you.” 
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CHAPTER V 


The Tanks Are Coming 


Paragraph 3-n. “The Ist Battalion 66th Infantry 
(Light Tanks) will precede the advance ....”. The 
tanks are coming! 


You are Captain A. You have wallowed in the mire 
of your shell hole for several days, not daring to raise 
your head above its ragged rim. A breathless runner 
tumbles down beside you with the order for the attack. 
You read paragraph 3-n. What thought does it convey 
to you? 

Perhaps you are a firm believer in the fabled in- 
fallibility of the tank. If so, your worries are at an end 
—for the moment. “The tanks are coming! It’s a cinch.” 
Perhaps you have a different idea. You may recall a 
time in 1918 when the tanks came and floundered. Hence- 
forth, as far as you were concerned, they were a flop. 
“The hell with ’em,” you growl. “We'll have to fight 
this thing out by ourselves and we might as well start 
right now.” 

Both ideas contain a measure of truth. The tank can 
be the most powerful weapon in your arsenal or it can 
be the most dismal failure. It all depends on three peo- 
ple—the man who ordered them there, the tanker him- 
self, and you. 

First let us consider the tanks themselves. What shall 
we have when the next war is declared? Any one may 
indulge in a bit of fanciful speculation but the bald fact 
remains that at the moment we have approximately 1000 
light tanks of the vintage of 1917. Considered in the 
light of modern, armorpiercing projectiles, they are thin- 
ly armored. Moreover, they carry but a single weapon 
and, under the most favorable conditions, are capable 
of no more than six miles per hour. Only a few have 
been equipped with modern engines. All of them possess 
the now primitive mechanical features of 1917 engineer- 
ing. But we have them and we will use them as long 
as they last. There are no others and in all probability 
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there will be no others except a few pilot or test models. 
So much for our tank equipment on M Day. 

The most promising of the current test tanks is the 
Christie, a tank of slightly greater weight and armor 
than the present light variety, carrying a heavier arma- 
ment and capable of making thirty to forty miles per 
hour over favorable cross-country terrain. If the next 
war can be sufficiently delayed we may have a few of 
these formidable Christies but, at best, the number will 
be so small that it can have no significance in the equip- 
ment of a modern army. 

Recently there has appeared on the tank horizon the 
Super-Christie. This model has about the same weight 
and armament as the earlier Christie but is capable of 
some twenty miles greater speed in cross-country ma- 
neuver. One is now in existence. Their future number 
is a matter of pure speculation. 

What tanks will be built after M Day has not been an- 
nounced. Perhaps we shall have all three of the types 
mentioned. Also, despite the number of times the idea 
had been condemned, there is a possibility that we may 
invade the commercial world and put a gun or two and 
some armor on tractors that are already being built. Al- 
though far from the desired ideal, this process would at 
least augment the 1000 light tanks until faster and more 
serviceable vehicles are ready to go into action. All that 
we are sure of, however, is that we shall enter the war 
with some one thousand outmodeled vehicles of 1917. 

Let us return to you, Captain A. The delay up to 
the present point has not been long, merely a breathing 
spell of a few days. The general advance is now ready 
to push on. The necessary supplies and reinforcements 
have been brought up and everything is set to jump off 
tomorrow morning. Tanks have been ordered to support 
the line in your vicinity. Upon what grounds did G.H.Q. 
base its decision to place tanks here? What type of 
tank should be utilized? These decisions were reached 
only after consultation with and recommendations 
from the tank commander. And his recommendations 
were in turn based largely on what you, Captain A, told 
him. 
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The delay in the advance having been brief, there was 
insufficient time for a complete reconnaissance by higher 
command. Even though accurate and complete maps 
exist, they detail little save the larger features of the 
terrain. They are insufficient and inadequate sources 
upon which to base decisions for the employment of 
tanks. They tell nothing of the location of trenches, of 
the number and density of shell holes, of tree stumps that 
may impede tank progress, of swollen streams that make 
a morass impassable to any type of vehicle, nor any other 
of the thousand and one little points that must be known 
in order to make an intelligent decision for the com- 
mitment of tanks. These intimate details can come from 
only one source—an eye witness. You are that witness. 
You are on the ground. It is your information filtering 
back through the various channels of command that will 
enable the higher commander in rear to make an equita- 
ble and intelligent disposition of his weapons. 

The decision as to whether tanks of any type should 
attempt to operate in your sector will be based largely on 
your information. True, higher authorities have made 
their own reconnaissances but the great areas involved 
have necessarily made their observation less accurate 
and less detailed than your own. 

To a great extent the type of tank that will support 
you, provided there be a choice, will hinge on your in- 
formation. Ground that is badly cut up, pock-marked 
with shell craters, and slashed by trenches tones down 
all tanks to nearly the same speed. If the ground is 
such that it can be negotiated at a speed of five miles 
per hour it is pointless to employ a forty-mile an hour 
vehicle. Better to husband the faster tanks or employ 
them in zones where their speed may be fully utilized. 
However, if the terrain in your portion of the front will 
permit the higher rates of speed and there is necessity for 
fast tanks in that zone, the information you furnish of 
the surrounding territory will influence the decision of 
the higher commander. 

The map shows a thin patch of woods to your front 
that extends a considerable distance to your right. Your 
patrols were through the western edge of it last night. 
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In your report did you note how close together the trees 
were? Could a tank get through without having a path 
cut ahead of it? If the trees were too close, were they 
small enough for a tank to crush them and clear its 
own path? How large a tree does it take to stop the 
various tanks we have? 

Based on what you have reported, it is the duty of 
the higher command to make a correct diagnosis and 
disposition of G.H.Q. weapons. If, in spite of all the 
valuable information you have furnished, fast tanks are 
sent over slow ground where their speed cannot be 
fully exploited, or slow tanks are sent over hard open 
ground where they fall an easy prey to anti-tank wea- 
pons, or if tanks of any type are sent into woods so 
heavy and so dense that they cannot break thru, or are 
ordered to ford a river that is too deep for them, you 
will be deprived of a powerful support that you should 
be able to depend upon; but you have done your part. 
Nor is it your fault if the tanker fails to measure up 
to expectation. For your sake, let us hope that he has 
had some training with his juggernaut before M Day. 

But, let us now assume that G.H.Q. has correctly in- 
terpreted your information. Suitable tanks have been 
ordered to support you and the tank personnel is all 
that could be desired. Your job, however, is still only 
half done. 

Sometime to-night the tanks will come forward and 
will be parked in rear of your line, ready for the jump- 
off to-morrow morning. As early as possible the tank 
commander will be forward to make his reconnaissance. 
In this reconnaissance he has many points to consider— 
the route of advance to the line of departure, his avenues 
and means of supply during the forthcoming engagement, 
his disposition at and after the jump-off, his objectives 
and the avenues of approach to them, the possible lo- 
cations of anti-tank weapons. So far all of his recon- 
naissance has been only for himself. He has been trying 
to decide how best to get his tanks forward to certain 
points in front of your position with minimum incon- 
venience and loss and at the same time be able to supply 
them with the necessities for mechanized action. Your 
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assistance to him during this reconnaissance will be in- 
valuable. You know the ground thoroughly. You can 
save him a great deal by pointing out things that he could 
not possibly have time to find out for himself. 

There is a stream bed paralleling your front at a dis- 
tance of about 400 yards. You or your patrols have re- 
connoitered this stream bed pretty thoroughly. Can this 
tank commander space the tanks in his platoon equally, 
and still give each of them a desirable crossing? Are 
there some points of the stream too wide for crossing? 
Are the stream banks so steep in places that a tank 
might overturn or get stuck? How wide a ditch does it 
take to stop these machines? How steep a bank can they 
negotiate? There are innumerable helpful tips that you 
can give this officer, tips that will make his reconnais- 
sance a great deal easier and more thorough in the time 
available. 

During the time you have occupied this position your 
reconnaissance should have envisaged not only the pass- 
age of foot troops but the possibility of the very tank 
support you are now receiving. Your reconnaissance, 
however, will be productive of information of value to the 
tanks only in so far as you are conversant with their 
characteristics, capabilities and limitations. War is large- 
ly an infantry job and tanks are infantry. Since you 
two are going to live together, work together, fight to- 
gether, and die together, you should know each other in- 
timately. 

Returning to our situation, we find that you have done 
your work well. You have given the tank commander 
all the information he needed to supplement his own re- 
connaissance. What is he going to do for you? What 
do you want him to do? He will assist you in any way 
he can and in any way you want him to, consistent with 
his mission. 

First he will move to that high ground to your im- 
mediate front and knock out any machine guns or other 
heavy opposition that he can find. Completing that, he 
will move to the forward slope until you come forward 
to take over and then push on to the next point of vant- 
age. But in this advance are there any particular spots 
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where you anticipate trouble? Have you definitely lo- 
cated any machine guns? If so, let him know about it 
and he will see to it that they will not trouble you long. 
The more you tell him, the easier is his job of locating 
the opposition, and the easier and quicker becomes your 
own advance. 

It is a game of give and take. You help him; he helps 
you. To rifles and machine guns, the hostile weapons 
that cause you the most trouble, he is invulnerable. On 
the other hand he is vulnerable to anti-tank weapons, 
which, ordinarily, are of no consequence to you. If he 
neglects them he will soon be out of action, so of neces- 
sity he must first concentrate on them. Help him out. 
Anti-tank weapons are vulnerable to rifle fire and by 
helping the tank overcome their opposition, you can 
hasten its return to its primary mission of furthering 
your advance. 


Tanks can take ground but they cannot hold it. That 
can be done only by the advance of foot troops and the 
occupation and organization of the disputed terrain. So 
when the tanks have reached a high piece of ground, 
meve forward immediately and take it over. While you 
are doing this the tanks are out on the forward slope 
trying to minimize the hazards of your advance. But 
remember they are “on the spot” and must keep moving. 

Together, you and the tanks have reached your ob- 
jective. Perhaps the day’s work ends here, but on the 
other hand it may be necessary to push on to a second 
objective. In either event, take the ground over quickly. 
By so doing you free the tank to push on if the advance 
is to be continued or, if the mission ends here, to move 
back under cover for refueling and a mechanical check- 
up. 

Only by the close cooperation and teamwork between 
you and the tanks can the day’s work be crowned with 
the most decisive results. By yourselves perhaps neither 
one of you would have gotten very far. It isn’t a few 
brilliant ‘“all-Americans” that our army needs but a 
coordinated team pulling together, and successful team- 
work comes only through mutual confidence and under- 
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standing. These, in turn, follow from an intimate knowl- 
edge of each other’s weakness and strength. 

When first introduced the machine gun was considered 
a failure, not because of any intrinsic fault in the weapon 
itself, but because of the wide-spread misconception of its 
proper employment, its technique, and its place in the 
infantry team. Through experiment, experience and under- 
standing, this formidable weapon has changed the entire 
complexion of the modern battlefield. The tank, in its 
short history, has gone through the first stage—ignor- 
ance, failure, minor successes. What it will accomplish 
in the future depends not so much on the tanks as upon 
your knowledge, your assistance, and your cooperation. 

There will be tanks! The tanks are coming! Shall 
we be ready for them? 
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CHAPTER VI 
Tank Problems 
FOREWORD 


The following problems involve combined action of foot 
treops and tanks. They are designed to bring out the 
problems which must be solved by foot troops if the 
maximum benefit is to be derived from the accompanying 
tanks. They further demonstrate the necessity for co- 
operation between these elements during an attack. 

Before solving these problems, which deal with the 
six-ton tank, let us consider briefly some of the character- 
istics of this weapon. 

The tank is a carrier of concentrated fire power. The 
Renault, cf which the American six-ton tank is 2 copy, 
was designed as an armored skirmisher. It carries one 
gun—either a machine gun or 37 millimeter. An infantry 
battalion will more often be accompanied by a company of 
tanks, but may be accompanied by a platoon (five tanks). 











PROBLEM NO 1 


SITUATION.—At 4:00 PM (H-14 hours) Lieutenant 
Colonel “Ist Battalion,” at his command post, with his 
company commanders and part of his staff, is informed 
that Company B 68th Infantry (light tanks) will ac- 
company his battalion in the attack that is to be launched 
at 6:00 AM tomorrow. He is further informed that it 
will reach the area of his battalion at midnight and that 
the advance party from the tank unit will be unable to 
arrive in the area until 8:00 PM. 

The rifle companies of the battalion are located as 
shown on the sketch. 


REQUIREMENT.—What action, if any, does the bat- 


talion commander take before the arrival of the advance 
party from the tank unit? 
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SKETCH FOR PROBLEM NO 1 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 1 


The battalion commander makes or causes to be made 
a reconnaissance for the purpose of determining the 
following: 

(1) Nature of the banks and bed of the creek. 

(2) Location of probable assault positions for the as- 
sault platoons. 

He causes an officer to be present to meet the advance 
party and conduct it to the reconnoitered locations, and 
arranges for guides to meet the tanks. 


DISCUSSION 


Tank units endeavor to make a daylight reconnaissance 
of the area from which and over which they are to at- 
tack. In this case this is impossible. If the commander 
of foot troops has a grasp of the problems of the ac- 
companying tank commander, he will realize that he may 
be of great service to the tanks by making a reconnais- 
sance of the stream which may or may not present an 
obstacle to the advance of the tanks. He should also be 
able to give an accurate description of the ground up to 
the first ridge with respect to its suitability for tank 
action. Assault positions should be so located that the 
tank units may move into them without delay. If maps 
and aerial photographs are available the assault posi- 
tions should be marked thereon. 

This problem illustrates the type of assistance tank 
units may expect when the commander of the foot troops 
is familiar with their capabilities and their limitations 
and appreciates the problems that confront them. 
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PROBLEM NO 2 


SITUATION.—The infantry battalion commander, ob- 
serving the action from Hill 232, notes that a platoon of 
tanks, shortly after leaving the line of departure, is fired 
on by hostile artillery. He sees that the tank platoon is 
seeking to avoid this fire by moving around it to the west. 
From Hill 232 it is apparent that this hostile fire is 
being delivered by a battery employing indirect laying. 
At this point an antitank gun, located in a large woods 
in the zone on the left, opens fire on the tank platoon. 
NOTE.—For the purposes of this problem it is assumed 
that all infantry weapons are firing from good positions 
during the initial stage of this attack and that artillery, 
both 75’s and 155’s, is supporting the action by successive 
concentrations, 


REQUIREMENT.—In general, what steps can the in- 
fantry battalion commander take to lesson the effect of 
the enemy battery and to combat the effectiveness of the 
antitank gun? 
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SKETCH FOR PROBLEM NO2 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 2 


a. He may order his own cannon platoon to place 
smoke or high explosive on the woods harboring the 
antitank gun. 

b. He may request any chemical warfare elements 
that are present to smoke the hostile gun positions and 
probable observation posts. 

c. He may ask the supporting artillery for smoke or 
counter-battery fire on the enemy battery and on the 
antitank gun. 


PROBLEM NO 3 


SITUATION.—The situation of Problem No 2 is con- 
tinued. The foot troops are held up by some hidden 
machine guns passed over by the tanks. The tanks have 
arrived at Hill 207 and have mopped up the enemy on 
the south slope. Their appearance on the north slope 
has been greeted with fire from antitank guns. From 
Hill 207, it is apparent that the foot troops are progress- 
ing at a very slow rate, if at all. 


REQUIREMENT.—«. What can the foot troops expect 
of the tanks in this situation? 
b. How should the foot troops cooperate with the 
tanks sent to assist them? 
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SKETCH FOR PROBLEM NO 3 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 3 


a. Some of the tanks go back to locate and destroy 
the resistance which is holding up the attack. 

b. The foot elements should continue to advance, at- 
tacking all resistance which is passed over by tanks. In 
other words, they should attempt to advance as if the 
tanks were not present. 


DISCUSSION 


Vision to the front and flanks from tanks of the 6-ton 
type is restricted and the engine and other tank noises 
drown out all outside sounds. Hence, it is not to be ex- 
pected that in every case all enemy elements will be dis- 
covered and destroyed by the tanks in their initial ad- 
vance. 

In this problem the tanks, upon arriving on their first 
objective, note that the foot troops are not advancing as 
expected. Obviously some passed over resistance is hold- 
ing up the attack and one or more tanks are sent back 
to determine the nature and location of this resistance 
and destroy it. The other tanks continue cruising about 
in the vicinity of the position taken and hold the cap- 
tured ground until] the arrival of the foot troops. 

In order to insure the close and continuing cooperation 
that is stressed by present day tank tactics, tanks must 
not run away from the foot troops. Their forward pro- 
gress will be subject to frequent interruptions in order 
to give the foot troops time to come up. During such 
interruptions, tanks go back to assist the foot troops in 
overcoming any resistance which may be delaying their 
advance. 

In the World War, when troops unfamiliar with tanks 
attacked in conjunction with them, the foot troops looked 
to the tanks to smash all resistance encountered. This 
is too much to expect. Foot troops should continue to 
press the attack as if tanks were not present. 
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PROBLEM NO 4 


SITUATION.—tThe foot troops have occupied Hill 207. 
The tank platoon, under cover of Hill 207, is ready to go 
forward. 


REQUIREMENT .—What cooperative assistance is de- 
sired of the foot troops by the tanks as they move for- 
ward? 
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SKETCH FOR PROBLEM NO 4 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO 4 


Fire support from battalion weapons on known and 
suspected locations of enemy antitank guns and auto- 
matic weapons. 


DISCUSSION 


Tanks of this type need all the fire protection possible 
in order to achieve best results. Fire support from 
ground weapons is more accurate than that of tank wea- 
pons, and ground observers are frequently able, to pick 
up targets which are not seen by tanks. Such support is 
especially desirable whenever the tanks move into new 
territory where antitank weapons are known to be lo- 
cated. 

The battalion commander has at his disposal rifle, au- 
tomatic rifle, machine gun, 37-mm gun, and mortar fire. 
If the artillery liaison officer be present, the battalion 
commander also influences this fire. Smoke mortars, if 
available, should be employed to mask enemy observa- 
tion and possible locations of antitank pieces and machine 
guns. 

Enemy machine-gun fire is detrimental to the advance 
of this type of tank in that hits near a slit cause bullet 
splashes which may disable the eyes of the tank crew. 

The fire which is placed by the battalion weapons to 
help the tanks will also further the advance of the foot 
troops. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Message Center Operation 


A PEACE-TiIME PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
BY 
LIEUTENANT “x” 


(Lieutenant X’s account of his experience with this 
important phase of infantry signal communication should 
be interesting and helpful to communication officers 
throughout the infantry branch.) 


When I joined the -.......... th Infantry, I wasn’t par- 
ticularly elated at being handed the communication pla- 
toon right off the bat. I like the subject of communica- 
tions but I would not like to command every communica- 
tion platoon I’ve seen in the infantry. Some communi- 
cation platoons are used as pools of special duty men 
for the regiment. Communication is a side line. The 
officer commanding a platoon like that is not to be envied. 
He’s the victim of many a hard circumstance. 

I wasn’t quite sure what to expect in my new regiment. 
However, whatever fears I may have had were soon 
quieted. The communication platoon was a real one. It 
was filled to authorized peace strength with communica- 
tors exclusively and it was apparent that much time and 
effort had been devoted to its training. The communi- 
cations chief, platoon sergeant, a Monmouth graduate, 
was proud of his outfit and he had good reason to be. 
He was more than anxious to give me an opportunity to 
observe it at work in the field. The opportunity came 
within a week after I took command. The occasion wa3 
a brigade command post exercise. 

In the exercise my platoon, or rather the sergeant’s 
platoon, (I purposely assumed the role of observer) per- 
formed splendidly. I spent my time inspecting all the 
activities and making notes of opportunities for further 
improvement. My observations netted only one serious 
criticism and that had to do with the message center. It 
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wasn’t a case of the message center lacking training. 
Their training had apparently been quite thorough, but 
it was in the wrong direction. Their method of oper- 
ating the message center didn’t agree with the ideas | 
had acquired from The Infantry School and from a num- 
ber of recent experiences with message centers in the 
field. In this article I am going to tell what was wrong 
with this message center and what I did to make it right 

The first thing that struck me as wrong about the mes. 
sage center was its location with respect to the staff. 
It was about 75 yards from the staff and out of its sight 
by reason of a little knoll topped by a clump of bushes. 
Behind this knoll the message center appeared to be a 
separate little command post. It was furnished with 
two folding tables. The chief and two clerks sat on 
folding chairs at one table and at the other, also on fold- 
ing chairs, sat two more clerks, evidently cryptographers, 
judging from the paraphernalia in front of them. The 
chief’s table was amply provided with an assortment of 
blank forms, and on the ground near the table I ob- 
served a ponderous field chest stacked full of more forms. 
It was an eminently efficient looking layout, but it wasn’t 
turning a wheel, although the exercise had been goinz 
full blast with messages flying thickly for an hour »r 
more. As I approached, the chief hastily put aside a 
newspaper he had been reading and the clerks and crypto- 
graphers broke off an animated conversation. 

The message center register that I observed on the 
table before the chief was evidence that the procedure 
prescribed for divisions and higher units was being fol- 
lowed. Faultless entries on the register indicated that 
only two or three messages had been handled. 

I sauntered over to the staff’s location. It was a scene 
of great and slightly feverish activity. There was a 
threatened counterattack against one of the assault bat- 
talions. Messages were being turned out fast. Most of 
them were telephone messages, of course, but I didn’t 
object to that. The telephone lines were in good order 
and they furnished the best communication under the 
circumstances. It was therefore natural and correct to 
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use the telephone to its fullest capacity. I resolved, how- 
ever, to speak to S-3 about truly simulating combat con- 
ditions in future exercises by putting an occasional ar- 
tificial stoppage on this steady flow of telephone mes- 
sages in order to force training in the use of other im- 
portant means. 

What I did object to was the continual short-circuiting 
of the message center by the staff when written mes. 
sages were transmitted. Staff officers, being forced fre- 
quently to write a message, would hand it to an enlisted 
assistant. The assistant invariably grabbed a runner for 
the job. I remembered that there were no runners at 
the message center—evidently the post of messengers was 
here, close to the staff. Frequently the small supply of 
messengers became exhausted and once under those cir- 
cumstances I had to intervene to prevent commandeering 
of an assistant switchboard operator. In his stead I 
furnished the most conversational of the three clerks 
over at the message center, because I knew that the 
switchboard operator would be needed shortly in a move- 
ment of the command post. 

At the radio station I found everything ship-shape. 
Both radios and buzzerphones were in communication 
with all units, but they had no traffic to handle. It 
seemed a shame, too, because the operators were efficient 
and eager to take part in the exercise. I reflected at 
this point on the lavish use of runners by the staff—a 
procedure certain to result in a large number of casual- 
ties among these runners in real combat—and on the im- 
portance of electrical communications as means of con- 
serving men. 

When I remarked to the platoon sergeant that his mes- 
sage center was apparently not in any immediate danger 
of becoming exhausted by overwork, I could tell by his 
reaction that I had hit on the one thing that had given 
him cause for dissatisfaction with the way his platoon 
functioned. He told me that the same thing happened in 
every maneuver. In spite of the efforts of the previous 
communication officer and his own, the staff persisted 
in ignoring the message center. This invariably resulted 
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in the idleness of several important agencies, extravagant 
and unreasonable use of one or two others and complete 
absence of a reliable check on messages transmitted. He 
said that although his platoon had been rated by the 
division signal officer for the past three years as the best 
in the division, he believed that his own unit staff didn’t 
think much of their communcation platoon. 

I had already made my plans for the future but I waited 
until the next day to divulge them to the sergeant. First, 
I did a little missionary work around headquarters. I 
told S-3 of my plans to make several changes about the 
message center in future exercises and he was quite 
agreeable when I guaranteed more and better communi- 
cation service. Then I found some time and arranged 
several periods of instruction. Most of the time I al- 
lotted to field exercises in which I planned to establish 
a regimental communication system and load it with 
written message traffic to work the message center. But 
the first thing I did was to explain and demonstrate to 
the entire platoon the kind of a message center I wanted 
and the way I wanted it to operate. I invited S-3 to be 
present during this explanation and demonstration. 

“There are about ten different means of communica- 
tion,” I explained, “in an infantry command post. Mes- 
sages should be transmitted by the best means available. 
The efficiency of a means varies from time to time witn 
the circumstances. For this reason a dispatching agency 
thoroughly familiar with all the means and the way they 
operate should handle the transmission of messages. Such 
an agency not only speeds up transmissions but it is able 
to keep a check on them and thereby insure accuracy. 
The message center is intended as that dispatching 
agency.” 

I referred to the command post exercise recently held 
by saying that in that exercise, staff clerks and some- 
times staff officers themselves actually functioned as the 
message center, while the communication personnel, or- 
ganized for that purpose, did nothing. I explained that 
the trained communication personnel, which is part of the 
communication team and familiar with the way it works 
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are the only ones who can do this dispatching of message3 
efficiently, for the same reason that railroad personnel 
familiar with all the ramifications of a railroad system 
and responsible to the authority which operates the sys- 
tem are the only ones who can efficiently dispatch trains. 
To allow the writers of messages to dispatch them through 
the communication system is equivalent to allowing ship- 
pers and passengers to dispatch trains. 

“Sometimes,” I continued, “it is the fault of the staff 
when the message center is not used, and then it’s a case 
of the staff needing better acquaintance with communi- 
cation problems. In this instance, however, the princi- 
pal blame lies with the message center itself.” 

First, I criticized the location of the message center as 
being too far from the staff. I explained that such a lo- 
cation requires that the staff employ a runner to carry 
each message to the message center. Frequently, a run- 
ner will not be immediately available in which case a 
staff officer or assistant must detach himself from his 
work and act as messenger. I explained that the aver- 
age staff will regard such procedure as an extra step 
that unnecessarily complicates an otherwise simple matter. 

I stated that I believed the message center in an in- 
fantry command post should be close to the staff—spe- 
cifically, within easy talking distance. For the benefit of 
S-3 I explained that such a location would not result ir 
a noisy mob of clerks and messengers congregated around 
the staff. The infantry message center proper, if oper- 
ated according to normal field requirements, will at 
the most, consist of two men, the message center chief and 
his assistant. The procedure authorized for brigades 
and lower units (I promised to take that up later) re- 
quires only one man to operate it and the assistant is 
usually employed to help out in heavy traffic and to 
run errands. 

Cryptographers, I explained, are for convenience at- 
tached to the radio station. Messengers should be within 
calling distance, but grouped in a covered location where 
those not on duty may obtain rest and sleep. Only the 
message center chief and assistant are with the staff 
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where they can receive messages directly from staff of- 
ficers and thus insure complete functioning of the com- 
munication system’s dispatching agercy. 

My next criticism was directed against the type of 
procedure used in the message center which was also 
to blame for the staff’s failure to utilize its facilities. 
This procedure had no doubt been responsible in the past 
for delays in the transmission and reception of mes- 
sages and probably had established an idea in the minds 
of the staff that the message center is a bit of peace time 
fol-de-rol that will be dumped along with other super- 
fluous rubbish when an outfit goes io war. I told them 
that the procedure they had been using is necessary in 
divisions and higher headquarters where the volume of 
traffic is many times greater and where it is handled by 
highly trained specialists working under conditions that 
are quite comfortable compared to those that prevail in 
the infantry combat area. Such procedure is not adapted 
to use in infantry units where the message center must 
be operated by men with comparatively little training 
and where in combat these men will be required to work 
with no protection from the weather and sometimes little 
from enemy fire. 

I explained that Section V Chapter 6, Volume IV Basic 
Field Manual sets forth a special procedure to be used 
by message centers of brigades and lower units and that 
this procedure, because of its simplicity, has come to be 
regarded as standard in the infantry. 

Previous to this conference I had used some of the 
wire and radio personnel to set up a command post in 
a corner of the drill field not far from barracks. I now 
directed the class to go to this point for a demonstration 
of message center operation. 

I had selected for my command post a covered ravine 
about 100 yards from a road which ran in the assumed 
front to rear direction. Near the command post a trail 
joined the road. The place was a rather natural com- 
munication center and I pointed this out to the platoon. 
In the layout I directed special attention to the location 
of the staff, the message center chief, and the group of 
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runners. S-3, at my request, took position in a small 
ravine which branched off the main one and I posted 
the message center chief and an assistant at the junction 
of the ravines, only a few paces from S-3. About 30 
paces down the ravine toward the road I placed the group 
of messengers. I posted one of the group on some high 
ground still closer to the road with the duty of directing 
incoming messengers and preventing mounted men and 
motorcycle messengers from riding into the command 
post. 

I concluded the instruction with a practical demon- 
stration of message center procedure in which the wholc 
platoon took part. I had prepared a number of “canned” 
messages which I gave to S-3 to be sent from time to 
time in order to illustrate how outgoing messages are 
handled. I had supplied certain members of the pla- 
toon with other messages to be produced on signal from 
me in order to illustrate incoming messages. A list of 
the main events included in the demonstration and my 
explanation of each one is given below. Of course, these 
events didn’t run as smoothly as they read. They had 
to be repeated several times and a whole lot of coaching 
was necessary. 

1. S-3 hands the message center chief a message 
for the 2d Battalion in duplicate. 

Explanation: Procedure is speeded up when the 
message is submitted to the message center in dup- 
licate. This fact should be impressed on the writers 
of messages. 

2. Message center chief decides to send the message 
by buzzerphone. He makes the following entries on 
both copies of the messages: time filed, message cen- 
ter serial number, agency by which message is to 
be sent. Actually the three entries are “10:15 A— 
1—TG.” 

Explanation: If no blanks are provided for the 
ertries they are made on the margin of the message. 
“10:15 A” is the time the message was received 
for transmission. “1” is the serial number and indi- 
cates that this is the first message handled during 
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the current period, say from midnight to midnight. 
“TG” is the authorized abbreviation for telegraph 
or buzzerphone. 

3. The chief hands the original of the message to 
his assistant and directs him to take it to the buzzer- 
phone operator. He places the duplicate copy in the 
live file. 

Explanation: The duplicate with its identifying 
remarks is the record of an incomplete transmission 
The transmission will not be complete until the 2d 
Battalion acknowledges receipt of the message. In 
the meantime, this record remains in the live file. 
The left pocket of the shirt serves admirably as a 
live file. Some message center chiefs prefer to use 
the palm of the hand, because feeling the messages in 
their hands reminds them more urgently to check 
on transmissions and push them through to com- 
pletion. At any rate, no more elaborate live file 
than the hand or the pocket of the shirt or blouse is 
necessary or desirable. 

4. The buzzerphone operator has transmitted No. 
1 message. He calls or signals to the message center 
chief, “No. 1 O.K.” The chief takes the No. 1 dup- 
licate from his live file, enters the time of acknowl- 
edgement across its face, and places it in the dead file. 

Explanation: The buzzerphone operator reported 
acknowledgement by the 2d Battalion. The trans- 
mission is now complete. The duplicate furnishes a 
reliable record of when the message was sent, how it 
was sent and when its receipt was acknowledged. 
This record is filed in the dead file for future ref- 
erence. No more convenient dead file can be in- 
vented than the right hand shirt or blouse pocket. 

5. S-3 hands the message center chief a copy of a 
field order with an overlay attached, to be sent to 
brigade. There is, of course, only one copy of the 
order and overlay. The chief enters on a message 
blank the following remarks: “1st Infantry F.O. No. 
6, 4 Jan. 33, with overlay Harp’s Pond area attach- 
ed.” He decides to send the order by motorcycle 
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messenger. He makes entries un the margin of the 
order and on the message blank as follows: “10:20 
A—2—MTCLT.” He calls a mctorcyclist from the 
messenger group, prepares a dclivery list for him 
and directs him to deliver the order and overlay to 
S-3 at brigade headquarters. He files the message 
blank on which he has made the entries referred to 
in his live file. 

Explanation: In cases where duplicate copies of 
messages are impracticable the chief must prepare 
a brief of the message as his duplicate. This is also 
necessary when the writers of messages neglect to 
furnish two copies to the message center. This brief 
which is usually made on an ordinary message blank 
simply contains a few remarks which will serve to 
identify the message. The brief is, of course, there- 
after treated as a duplicate. The delivery list is used 
by the messenger to obtain a receipt for the mes- 
sage from brigade headquarters. Upon his return 
he gives the signed receipt to the message center 
chief who files it with the duplicate in the dead file. 
A delivery envelope or any other piece of paper may 
be used in lieu of a delivery list. 

6. The wire chief reports no communication with 
the Ist Battalion by telephone. Shortly after the 
buzzerphone operator reports that buzzerphone com- 
munication with the lst Battalion has stopped. 

Explanation: All changes in the status of com- 
munication must be reported immediately to the mes- 
sage center. Through his constant familiarity with 
the situation the message center chief is enabled to 
transmit messages by the speediest and most depend- 
able means available. 

7. A mounted messenger rides toward the com- 
mand post. He is stopped as he approaches the ra- 
vine by the member of the messenger group who 
has been posted for that purpose. This man holds 
the horse while the messenger walks into the com- 
mand post. The messenger approaches the message 
center chief and says: “I have a message for S-3.” 
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The chief points out S-3. The messenger delivers 
the message to S-3 and requests a receipt on a de- 
livery list. As the messenger passes the message cen- 
ter chief on the way out he inquires whether there 
is anything to go back to his organization, the 3d 
Battalion. 

Explanation: Incoming messages are not handled 
by the message center. They go direct to the person 
to whom they are addressed or his representative. 
Thus time is saved and greater accuracy is insured 
because the addressee himself receives and signs for 
the message. An incoming messenger who is not 
familiar with the command post and its personnel 
should first stop at the message center to receive 
directions. Stopping at the message center before 
leaving the command post is a habit that should be 
taught all messengers. It helps considerably in 
maintaining good communication. 

8. An incoming radio message is delivered by a 
member of the radio section direct to S-3. 

Explanation: Messages received by any communi- 
cation agency are delivered by the personnel oper- 
ating the agency to the addressees. In case a radio 
message is received in crytograph it is first de- 
cryptographed at the radio statien and then deliver- 
ed in clear text. 

Actually during the demonstration I had many more 
messages go through the message center than I have 
shown above. I switched message center chiefs occasion- 
ally to give other men practice. Several times I had S-2 
inquire about messages previously sent in order to test 
the adequacy of the records used in this simple procedure. 
At the end of the exercise I had the message center chief 
turn over to me all the dead file messages. I explained 
that these messages should never be thrown away or 
destroyed; that sometimes they are of value in making up 
the unit journal and should be turned over periodically 
to the officer in charge of that record. 

The subsequent field training which I carried out as 
planned was very profitable. The regiment has taken 
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part in many command post exercises since the one l 
mentioned and my message center has always functioned. 
It is what it should be, the nerve center of the regimental 
system. The staff is completely sold on the new system. 
They have learned its advantages in speed and accuracy 
over the old helter-skelter method. 

There is one thing I insist on and that is that there 
will be no encroachment upon the simplicity of the pro- 
cedure as prescribed by Section V Chapter 6, Volume 
IV Basic Field Manual. I carefully guard against any 
tendency to elaborate. Furthermore, I believe that a mes- 
sage book, a pad of receipt blanks and a pencil are suf- 
ficient equipment for any infantry message center. I 
don’t object to my message center chief sitting down, but 
there is no room on my transportation for tables and 
chairs, nor for field chests and filing cabinets. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Reinforced Brigade in Attack 


(MAP PROBLEM) 


SITUATION.—a. See Special Map—Geological Survey 
Pennsylvania, 1:62500, Gettysburg Quadrangle—furnish- 
ed herewith. 


b. The Blue 10th Brigade, with the 17th Field Ar- 
tillery attached, which has been bivouacked in the vi- 
cinity of Benders Church marched early on the morning 
of 16 July. It has the mission of covering the detrain- 
ment of the remainder of the division at Abbottstown 
(five miles northeast of New Oxford off map), due to 
commence at noon 17 July. Its route of march was: 
Bender’s Church—RJ 581—CR 549—Hunterstown— 
Brush Run—New Oxford—Abbottstown. 


ec. At 6:50 AM, Brigadier General “10th Brigade,” 
with his staff, his regimental commanders, and the ad- 
vance-guard commander, at Moritz School have the fol- 
lowing information: 

(1) A Red infantry regiment, with one battalion 
field artillery attached entered New Oxford last 
night from the east and is organizing a position 
generally as follows: road fork three fourths of a 
mile southeast of Brush Run (village)—point one 
fourth of a mile west of RJ 568—point three fourths 
of a mile north of RJ 568 (see Special Map). 

(2) The 10th Brigade is disposed as follows: the 
advance guard (the Ist Battalion 19th Infantry, with 
1st Platoon Howitzer Company 19th Infantry, and 
Battery A 17th Field Artillery (75-mm) attached) 
has driven Red detachments before it, but has been 
checked north and south of the bridge just west of 
Brush Run by fire from the main Red position. 

(3) At 6:30 AM, the head of the leading in- 
fantry regiment of the main body (the 19th Infantry 
less advance-guard detachment) was at the crossroad 
five eights of a mile southeast of Hunterstown at 
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which time orders were issued directing the brigade 
into assembly areas as follows: 

19th Infantry: northeast of Hunterstown as 
shown on Special Map. 

20th Infantry: southwest of Hunterstown as 
shown on Special Map. 

17th Field Artillery, from the vicinity of Hunt- 
erstown covers the development. 
(4) The order of march of the column is: 

19th Infantry (less advance guard detachments) 

17th Field Artillery (less Battery A and combat 
trains) 

20th Infantry 

Combat trains 17th Field Artillery 

Combined field trains of the brigade. 
(5) Aviation is active on both sides. Conewago 
Creek is fordable with difficulty. All other streams 
are easily fordable. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT .—Orders as actually issued 
by Brigadier General “10th Brigade” at 6:50 AM, omitt- 
ing matter usually contained in paragraphs 4 and 5 of a 
formal field order. 


NOTE.—Time allowed: 2 hours. 


A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT .—At 6:50 
AM, at Moritz School, Brigadier General “10th Brigade” 
issued the following oral order to the officers present 
with him: 

“You are familiar with the situation. 

“The brigade, with 17th Field Artillery attached, 
attacks at 12:45 PM to-day, envelops the hostile left 
(south) flank and drives the enemy to the northeast. 

“Formation: regiments abreast, the 19th Infantry 
on the left. 

“Line of departure: line of Swift Run and Brush 
Run south to the Cedar Ridge—McSherrystown Road, 
thence southeast along this road to RJ 577. 

“Boundary between regiments: Cedar Ridge—RJ 
532—New Oxford—the New Oxford—CR 532 road. 
(All to left regiment.) 
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“The 19th Infantry will attack vigorously in its 
zone of action, capture the hill extending north and 
south from RJ 568, and continue to the northeast. 
It will maintain contact with the 20th Infantry and 
protect the left of the brigade. 

“The 20th Infantry (less one battalion with one 
howitzer platoon attached) envelops the hostile left. 
It will capture the nose near CR 532, New Oxford, 
and continue to the northeast. It will protect the 
right of the brigade. 

“The 17th Field Artillery, from positions in the 
area: CR 506 (one half mile northeast of Moritz 
School)—Cedar Ridge—CR 573—CR 552, supports 
the attack. The attack will be preceded by a 15 
minute preliminary bombardment on the hostile line. 
Thereafter fires will be on call, but particular atten- 
tion will be paid to the advance of the 20th Infantry. 

“One battalion of the 20th Infantry, with one pla- 
toon Howitzer Company attached, will await orders 
as brigade reserve in the wooded draw three fourths 
of a mile southwest of Cedar Ridge. 

“Units of the 19th Infantry now in the zone of 
action of the 20th Infantry will remain in their 
present position until passed through and then revert 
to the control of the 19th Infantry.” 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—«. Pursuant to the above 
order the attack was launched. Progress in both regi- 
mental zones of action has been steady but slow. The 
Reds, by the use of reserves, met the Blue envelopment 
compelling the 20th Infantry to commit its. reserve bat- 
talion to capture New Oxford. At 4:00 PM the Reds 
are making a determined stand on a position extending 
in a southeasterly direction from a point one-fourth of a 
mile north of CR 542, through Sevenhundred Schuol, to 
a point one-half mile south of RJ 548. 

b. The 20th Infantry is now (4:00 PM) engaged with 
two battalions abreast south of the road running north- 
east from RJ 490. The 2d Battalion of the 17th Infantry 
has been pinched out and is now assembling in regimental 
reserve in the valley of the South Branch Conewago 
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Creek three-eighths of a mile southeast of CR 520. The 
two remaining battalions of the 19th Infantry are en- 
gaged north of the road running northeast from RJ 490. 

c. The 3d Battalion of the 20th Infantry, which is 
the brigade reserve, has been moved to the vicinity of 
the bridge where the York Pike crosses South Branch 
Conewago Creek. 

d. During the last few moments, our attack has 
slowed down to a great extent. In the zone of action 
of the 20th Infantry virtually no progress is being made. 
The 19th Infantry is progressing slowly and with extreme 
difficulty. 

e. One battalion of the 17th Field Artillery has dis- 
placed forward to the area: RJ 491 (one mile northwest 
of New Oxford)—railroad crossing three-fourths of a 
mile northeast of Brush Run Village—CR 520. 

f. The other battalion has been ordered forward to 
the area just northwest of New Oxford and east of South 
Branch Conewago Creek. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—The plan of General 
“10th Brigade” as of 4:00 PM. 


NOTE.—Time allowed: 1 hour. 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.—The 
plan of Brigadier General “10th Brigade” as of 4:00 
PM is: 

To renew the attack at 5:45 PM. 

To direct the 3d Battalion 20th Infantry to attack at 
5:45 PM from the vicinity of railroad crossing 581 (1% 
miles southeast of New Oxford), direction of attack: 
toward RJ 508 (practically due north). 

To direct the commanding officer 19th Infantry to hold 
his 2d Battalion in its present position at the disposal 
of Brigadier General “10th Brigade” as brigade reserve. 

To direct the artillery regiment to assist particularly 
the advance of the 3d Battalion 20th Infantry. 


DISCUSSION 


A BRIEF ESTIMATE OF BLUE SITUATION. —a. 
The mission of Brigadier General “10th Brigade” (cover- 
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ing the detrainment of the remainder of the division at 
Abbottstown tomorrow) requires him to do two things: 

(1) Clear the country on the west of Abbottstown 
of Reds which might interfere with the train move- 
ment involved, and, 

(2) Clear the country to the east of Abbottstown 
for such a distance that hostile weapons cannot reach 
the detraining area. 

b. The hostile intentions in this situation are fairly 
clear—either defending or delaying in one or in success- 
ive positions. 

c. Brigadier General “10th Brigade’ has but one 
course of action open to him, namely, an attack to drive 
the Reds to the east of Abbottstown. 

d. Had the Red force been of such a size that an 
attack by the 10th Brigade would have offered little or 
no chance of success, Brigadier General “10th Brigade” 
well might have defended on the general line: Cedar 
Ridge—Pine Church, notifying higher authority of the 
situation and recommending detrainment at some point 
to the west thereof. However, with the Red strength 
known (approximately one-half of that of the Blue) a 
defense would be unsatisfactory here. 

€. Having determined on an attack, the next question 
to be decided is the form it will take. With a two to 
one superiority it is probable that either an envelopment 
or a penetration would offer good chances of success. The 
conditions must be examined in order to make the choice. 

(1) An envelopment of the north flank undoubt- 
edly can be made earlier than one on the south, the 
bulk of the Blue brigade being nearer that flank. 
This is the only advantage seen for this flank. The 
following disadvantages are noted: rmaneuver room 
is limited on the north (Conewago Creek fordable 
with difficulty); and more important yet, the Reds 
could easily fall back on the Pigeon Hills area, from 
which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
lodge them, and from which position they could in- 
terfere with rail movement on the southwest of Ab- 
bottstown. 
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DETAILS OF PLAN.—a. Having decided on the gener- 


(2) If time were a vital element, a penetration of 
the Red position along the York Pike might be con- 
sidered. Such an attack could be prepared more 
quickly than an envelopment of either flank. But 
time is not a pressing consideration, the Red force 
is not over-extended, and the ground along the York 
Pike is open and easily defended. A penetration even 
if successful, would probably be accompanied by 
heavy losses. 

(3) An envelopment of the south flank will take 
more time to prepare than either of the other plans. 
The defensive strength of the ground east of the 
South Branch Conewago Creek is about the same on 
either flank, and there is little to choose in the mat- 
ter of cover for preparing the attack. It is there- 
fore the direction of the envelopment that is the 
primary consideration. An envelopment of the north 
flank, if it results in backing the Reds up on Pigeon 
Hills, will only add to our difficulties. From the 
south flank we will be better able to prevent such a 
move and, if it be attempted, we can make it costly. 
An advance of a mile on the south flank will make 
it extremely difficult for the Reds to readjust unless 
they begin their move at once, and a further advance 
of a mile will make it impossible. The Blue com- 
mander’s best chance to dispose of his difficulties will 
be to drive the Reds northeast against the Conewago 
and away from Pigeon Hills, and an envelopment 
from the south gives him the best chance of accom- 
plishing this. 

(4) After a consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of each plan, Brigadier General “10th 
Brigade” decides on an envelopment of the south 
flank. 


al plan of attack, Brigadier General “10th Brigade’ must 
now concern himself with the details of such a plan. In 
order to commit sufficient strength initially to be suc- 
cessful, regiments abreast would appear to be the best 
solution. The boundary between regiments should run 
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generally northeast and at sufficient distance from the 
Pigeon Hills mass to allow maneuver room for the right 
(enveloping) regiment. The boundaries given in the so- 
lution satisfy these conditions. Any other boundary sat- 
isfying these conditions would have been as good. The 
line of departure should be well defined and should be 
such that troops after leaving it will not be forced to 
materially change direction during the attack. Having 
made the decision as to the line of departure, we must 
compute the time at which troops can arrive thereon from 
their present position, i.e., the time of attack. The tail 
of the last battalion of the 20th Infantry will arrive at 
Hunterstown at 8:30 AM. It is probable that the 20th 
Infantry will move from its assembly area to the vicinity 
of Bonneauville and Square Corner by road, and there- 
after cross country, to the line of departure. The time 
given in the solution permits the last battalion of the 20th 
Infantry to become the right assault battalion, should 
Colonel “20th Infantry” so desire. The time of attack 
could have been made somewhat earlier had it been neces- 
sary, in which case Colonel “20th Infantry” would have 
been allowed little or no latitude as to his choice of bat- 
talions for various duties. Nothing in the problem in- 
dicates any particular need for speed. 

b. The artillery is centrally located, well forward to 
obviate too early a forward displacement, and is ordered, 
particularly, to support the advance of the enveloping 
regiment. In view of the fact that the final portion of 
the advance of the infantry will be cross country, the 
artillery is ordered to fire a primary bombardment at 
this time. The use of some smoke at this lime would have 
been satisfactory. 

c. The brigade reserve should be located under cover 
and generally opposite that portion of the front where 
its use can be foreseen. A position somewhat farther 
south would be equally satisfactory in this situation. 


A DISCUSSION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT .—In 
the second situation we find the Blue attack slowing down 
almost to a standstill. It is 4:00 PM. If Brigadier 
General “10th Brigade” is to inflict a decisive defeat on 
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the Reds tonight, it is necessary that his attack be given 
a new impetus. Two battalions of infantry are available. 
A still wider envelopment of the hostile left appears de- 
sirable for the same reasons which originally caused the 
brigade commander to select the hostile left flank in the 
first situation. An attack in a northerly direction from 
the general vicinity of Berlin Junction appears to offer 
the quickest and most probable means of obtaining the 
desired results. Furthermore, it would be preferable to 
provide particularly for artillery support for the battalion 
now to be committed. Brigadier General “10th Brigade” 
doubtless considers also the possibility of committing the 
2d Battalion of the 19th Infantry on the north flank 
concurrently with an attack by the brigade reserve on the 
south flank. However, since maneuver room is limited 
on the north and since the use of 2d Battalion would 
leave the brigade with no reserve, he decides to hold this 
battalion temporarily in its present position as brigade 
reserve. 

In view of the fact that the time of arrival of the old 
brigade reserve (the 3d Battalion) in the vicinity of 
Berlin Junction can be computed, it is preferable to pro- 
vide a definite time of attack rather than direct this bat- 
talion to signal when in position. Better coordination 
can be obtained if the time of attack is specified in ad- 
vance. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Advance out of Belleau Woods and Capture 
of Belleau by the Third Battalion 
104th Infantry, July 18, 1918. 


BY 
COLONEL E. E. LEWIS, INFANTRY* 


The histories of the world will probably say that on 
July 18, 1918, the 1st Corps, which was the first Ameri- 
can corps to be constituted a tactical command in the 
World War, attacked at 4:35 AM. This is more or less 
true, but the particular infantry battalion of that corps, 
which we are about to consider, did not attack until 
8:20 AM. 

My endeavor will be to tell you what happened—not 
what might have happened, or what ought to have hap- 
pened. In so doing it will be necessary, from time to 
time, to go into seemingly unimportant details. 

This operation took place in the famous Marne pocket 
—the western front between Soissons and Rheims—in 
July, 1918. The small part we are considering is at 
Belleau, about fifty miles northeast of Paris. 

The operation is of interest in showing what an in- 
fantry commander of a small unit is apt to run into. 
In war, difficult situations are the rule rather than the 
exception. . 





*Note.—Colonel E. E. Lewis, the author of this personal experience 
monograph, commanded the 3d Battalion of the 104th Infantry 
in this action. Gassed on July 22, he later returned to the 26th 
Division and commanded the 104th Infantry during the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. 

Colonel Lewis was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
and Oak Leaf Cluster for “great bravery and rare initiative” and 
“for extraordinary heroism in action.” He also received three 
silver citations for acts of gallantry. His foreign decorations 
include the Legion of Honor, the Croix de Guerre with two 
palms and the Italian War Cross with two silver citations. In 
May, 1919, he was promoted to the grade of Colonel. He was 
one of the youngest officers to attain that rank in the Infantry 
—a distinction which he won on his record for battle efficiency. 
Colonel Lewis died at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., on October 31, 1932. 
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The 52d Infantry Brigade celebrated the Fourth of July 
by relieving the Marine Brigade (5th and 6th Regiments 
of Marines) in Belleau Wood. By desperate and gallant 
inch by inch fighting, the Marines had wrested these 
woods from the Germans the month before, completing 
the conquest about July Ist, so that when the 104th 
Infantry went in on July 4th, the entire wood was in 
American hands. The name of this wood has been 
changed by the French from “Belleau Wood” to “Wood 
of the Marine Brigade.” 

The ist Battalion, 104th Infantry took over from the 
Marines on July 4th and the 2d Battalion relieved the 
Ist on the night of July 10th. 

At this period the Germans, although balked and 
baffled at the stopping of their last offensive in May, 
were in a strong position and an ugly mood. Their 
morale was probably as high as it had been at any time 
during the war. They were preparing for the final spring 
which was to end the war. The official name of this 
sector, “Pas Finis”, was ominous. 

The battalion was located as follows: Companies F, E, 
and H, in line from right to left, Battalion Headquarters 
and Company G, in support, and one attached machine- 
gun company distributed in various strong points. (See 
Map). The kitchens were back in Bois Gros Jean, about 
four miles in rear. 

The battalion on the right held Bouresche, except the 
railroad station, which was stubbornly held by the enemy. 

In general, the German line ran through Torcy, Belleau 
and along the ravine extending to the southeast with the 
two strongly organized hills, 193 and 190. As _ usual, 
the Germans were on high ground looking down on the 
Americans. Their line at this point was held on July 
18th by the 1st and 4th Guards and 6th Bavarians. 

The German artillery combed Belleau Wood, back and 
forth, until the trees were practically destroyed, leaving 
no protection for the lines in the way of cover. It is 
no exaggeration to say that there is not a square yard 
in Belleau Wood to-day that has not been struck by a 
shell. Attempts to record each shell burst, according to 
approved methods, were difficult but the battalion in- 
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telligence section did its best and their records, during 
the bombardment on the night of July 14th, preparatory 
to the Boche offensive of July 15th, showed 4,000 gas 
shells on the support company and battalion headquarters 
alone. It rained a great deal—that miserably cold down- 
pour of sunny France. 

Food supply, ammunition replenishment, and evacu- 
ation of the wounded were extremely difficult. Men strug- 
gling up the side of a muddy ravine with a marmite 
can full of coffee hung across a stick frequently slipped 
with disastrous results. Getting the wounded back pre- 
sented some horrible scenes. Unburied marines were 
still to be found. These, and men killed daily, were 
buried in their tracks. 

Patrols were sent out to the enemy line every night 
and wire patrols laid what wire they could. The marines 
had already laid some wire entanglements in front. There 
was a ripe wheat field covering the front and the crack- 
ling of the wheat made patrolling very difficult. 

To cap it all, a strip 1,000 meters wide in rear of the 
battalion, known as the secondary artillery barrage zone, 
was kept clear. In the event of the expected enemy of- 
fensive, our artillery was to cover this strip with shell 
fire and the battalion in the woods was to sell itself as 
dearly as possible. 

It is always depressing to put a man out on a limb 
in a bad situation and then tell him, that in case it gets 
worse, the limb will be sawed off. 

One lieutenant, a young fellow in whom everybody 
had a great deal of confidence, suddenly threw up his 
arms one day and went stark mad. 

The position is described by a writer who is evidently 
determined not to commit himself too deeply as follows: 

“The position was under constant harassing fire 
from enemy batteries, and likewise, many enemy 
machine guns and snipers were comfortably installed 
all along the edges of the woods, banks of the Ru 
Gobert Creek, and in the ruined villages of Torcy 
and Belleau, close to our front line. To say the 
least, the country was not a very pleasant sort of 
place to be.” 
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Belleau Wood had been, and is to-day, a thickly planted 
mass forming a screen of thick foliage. There were 
many clearings and hollows overgrown with brush and 
underwood. Scattered among the thickets were large 
rocks and boulders. It had been a hunting preserve and 
the forester’s lodge, a stone tower, was used by the 
battalion scout officer as an observation post. The sur- 
rounding country was an ideal place for artillery, ma- 
chine-gun nests, and strong points. 

There was a total lack of maps. The French, in 
making their defense plans, had no military map of this 
vicinity. They had evidently not completed mapping 
areas this far from the frontier. Possibly they had not 
expected an enemy to get this far back. The only map 
the battalion commander had all through these oper- 
ations was an old French automobile road map. 

The first aid station was under the culvert. (See map). 
On the night of July 16th an ambulance driver loaded 
his ambulance there and, becoming confused in the dark- 
ness, drove the load of wounded down the road (thru 
Bouresche) straight into the German lines. One can 
imagine the feelings of the helpless wounded when they 
found themselves being lifted out by the Boche. The 
enemy apparently obtained no information of value from 
this driver or the wounded, because the big counterat- 
tack of July 18th was clearly a surprise. 

In taking over a sector, it is of course necessary to 
take it as found, but that does not prevent remodeling 
and improvement. There is too much of a tendency to 
accept things, simply because they have been that way 
before. 

It was evident that the first aid station was too far 
in rear, but it could not well be moved up and still be 
accessible to the ambulances. However, when an ad- 
ditional surgeon was assigned to the battalion because 
of the heavy increase in casualties, it was decided to 
establish an advanced first aid station at battalion head- 
quarters. 

This new surgeon, by the way, was an unfortunate 
victim of unpreparedness. He weighed over 300 pounds. 
He had been a country doctor in a small town before 
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the war and probably had never seen an army uniform. 
He had left the states exactly two weeks before the day 
he reported for duty in Belleau Wood, which, at that 
time, was the hottest place on the western front, or any 
other front. 


He soon went to pieces, moaned, cried and blubbered. 
Whenever a shell landed, even at some distance away, 
he would fall on the neck of his orderly and groan. The 
principal duty of this hospital corps man, who was quite 
small, seemed to be to soothe and act as a pillar for the 
three hundred pound doctor. There was just one thing 
that would seem to indicate that he had something in 
him. Whenever a wounded man was brought in, no 
matter how ghastly and mutilated a sight he might 
present, the doctor promptly forgot his own troubles 
and became the cool, efficient surgeon. As long as the 
stream of wounded kept coming he was all right, but as 
soon as it slacked up he would go to pieces and begin to 
blubber. It is impossible to describe his attempts to 
put on his gas mask when the klaxon, for the first time, 
sounded the gas alarm. 


Finally the commanding officer of the support com- 
pany and the battalion scout officer went to the battalion 
commander and complained that he was having a de- 
pressing effect on everybody and lowering morale all 
around. Accordingly, he was told that he must either 
brace up or go to the rear. He replied that he wanted 
to go to the rear, and the battalion commander informed 
him that he could clear out as soon as it became dark. 
Before nightfall, however, an order was received that 
the 2d Battalion would be relieved by the 3d Battalion 
on the night of the 18th. 


Upon receipt of the order, the battalion commander 
went to the doctor and said, “I am going to give you 
another chance as we are going to be relieved to-morrow 
night. Now you think this over. Do you want to stand 
the gaff here for another thirty-six hours or go to the 
rear in disgrace?” He came around after a while and 
said, “I want to stick it out. I'll make good.” And he 
did. 
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I saw him toward the end of the war, during the 
Argonne, still serving with this same battalion. He 
weighed a little over 150 pounds. He had a clear eye, 
healthy color, alert manner, and the cool air of a veteran. 
And every officer and man in that battalion swore by 
that doctor. He had made good. 

Before going further, it is well to say a word in regard 
to runners. Runners are as vital to-day as they were in 
the days of Julius Caesar, for under heavy shell firc 
field telephones and buzzers go out at once, leaving run- 
ners the only dependable means of communication. Im- 
portant messages should be sent in duplicate by two 
different runners at intervals. When a new position is 
occupied, the battalion commander should require his 
runners to make several trips around daily and nightly 
until they can find their way blindfolded. A schedule 
should be prepared showing how long various trips take. 
In a stabilized position or whenever time permits, it 
is well to lay a guide wire so that a man can then follow 
the route in the dark. Company commanders should 
utilize spare time to increase the number of men who 
know their way around. Every man should be taught 
the route to his platoon and company headquarters, am- 
munition dump, and first aid station. Platoon and com- 
pany commanders should always have men who know 
their way to adjoining units and battalion headquarters. 
In our problems, we frequently read something like this: 
“Major Bull sends the following message to Colonel 
Bunk.” It is never brought out that frequently the 
Major has nobody who can find the way to Colonel Bunk. 

The runners, in sinister Belleau Wood, rendered splen- 
did service of the most hazardous nature. The bat- 
talion commander passed one of them during the big at- 
tack lying with his leg badly mangled. He never 
whimpered, but only said, “Major, I can’t run any more.” 

As stated, orders were received on the 17th for relief 
on the night of the 18th. Shortly thereafter, things be- 
gan to happen. An order was received directing the 
battalion scout officer to report to regimental head- 
quarters. He was gone all day. Then another for the 
commanding officer of Company E, to report to brigade 
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headquarters. He never returned, and was killed on the 
19th. As the day wore on, various things of this nature 
occurred, and the feeling prevailed that “something was 
up.” 

Preparations for the relief were being made, but no 
reconnaissance parties arrived as hour after hour went 
by. At midnight the battalion commander called up the 
regimental operations officer and was informed that he 
was gone. He then asked for the regimental commander, 
and was told that he was at Moscow (the code name for 
brigade headquarters). He then began asking for every- 
body and finally located the poor old supply officer. 
From him was obtained the only information furnished 
that day to the commanding officer of a battalion which 
held an important front line position on the eve of a 
colossal attack. 

The battalion commander asked: “What about this 
Field Order No. so and so (the relief order)? There 
haven’t been any friendly visitors up here.” 

“Well,” replied the supply officer, “there isn’t anybody 
around here, but I think I can safely tell you, yes, I 
feel justified in telling you—that it is all off.” 

Based on this conversation, buzzer messages were sent 
to company commanders that the proposed relief was off. 
Incidentally, buzzer messages could be sent in the clear 
as no way had been developed of tapping in. The de- 
sirability of issuing warning orders for troop movements, 
both in active operations and peacetime is well known, 
unless the necessity for secrecy prevents. Changes in 
orders are, of course, always objectionable and discon- 
certine. 

About 3:30 AM, the scout officer returned, covered with 
mud, sweat, and indignation. He had run all the way 
from the first aid station through shell fire and had 
slipped and gone down in the mud several times. His 
indignation was due to the fact that he had been kept at 
brigade headquarters all day, without anything to eat, 
in order to be given information to bring back to the 
front line battalion, and then not being allowed to bring 
it until the last minute. The information which he had 
been all day in accumulating was that the 3d Battalion 
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would pass through the 2d and attack at 4:35 AM. 

This was all that came down from higher headquar- 
ters until 4:15 AM, when the commander of the 3d 
Battalion arrived alone in an agitated state, his arms 
full of charts, orders and various things. 

His first greeting was, “This has been a horrible tie 
up on the part of the higher ups. Will you give me a 
hand?” 

He explained briefly the contemplated plan as near 
as he could understand it. The plan of the high com- 
mand, although it was not clear at the time, was for 
the 52d Infantry Brigade to storm the towns in front 
and for the 167th French Infantry Division on the left 
to take Hills 193 and 190. The Situation and Operation 
Reports of G. H. Q. state as follows: 

“It was at least a serious proposition.” 

The two battalion commanders proceeded up to the 
jump off line where the assault companies were to fol- 
low. At 4:25 AM a surprise bombardment lasting ten 
minutes was placed on the enemy position. At 4:35 AM 
as the assault companies were beginning to arrive in 
driblets, the barrage dropped and began to roll forward. 

The battalion on the left attacked on schedule and went 
forward in splendid shape leaning close against the bar- 
rage. They took their objectives promptly with very 
little loss showing the value of a surprise attack. The 
battalion on the right failed to attack. 

When the troops on the left were on their obiective 
and the enemy had recovered from his surprise, he im- 
mediately proceeded to take care of the gap in the line. 
Knowing that other assaulting infantry must be in Belleau 
Wood, he seemed to place all his artillery fire there, in 
order to break up the attack. 

The battalion commander of the 3d Battalion (which 
was to make the attack) thereupon declared the attack 
off and told such officers as had reported to him to have 
the men take what cover they could find in the woods. He 
then turned to the battalion commander of the 2d Bat- 
talion (the one holding the front line) and said: “I 
am very much obliged to you, Major. I think that will 
be all.” 
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The 2d Battalion Commander, realizing that affairs 
were getting complicated, thought that he had better 
get to his post of command. 


Now, at this time none of us believed this to be any- 
thing more than a local attack—probably for the rectifi- 
cation of lines. Such attacks had been made from time 
to time in that sector ever since the big German offensive 
had been slowed down and stopped during the preceding 
month. The village of Belleau was an important point 
as it controlled all cross roads leading to the Paris road 
from the north and northeast. It was a natural as- 
sumption then that the Allies had decided to sieze it. 
Nobody dreamed that this was a small pin point in a 
gigantic thrust from Soissons to Chateau Thierry in 
which twenty-two divisions were engaged. 

Now, one more word about the assault battalion com- 
mander, and we will leave him to his fate. From his 
position near the edge of the wood he sent a message 
by pigeon to brigade headquarters. Pigeons often are 
the surest means of sending messages. They are accurate 
and rarely get killed. Telephone and telegraph lines get 
broken, radio and heliograph sets are easily disabled, 
and runners get killed. But, when a homing pigeon is 
released with a message tied to his foot, he makes one 
circle in the air and then starts straight for his desti- 
nation. 


The battalion commander’s message, which was duly 
received at brigade headquarters, read: 


“Pigeon message, Time: 6:05 o’clock. Location: at 
woods where 3d Battalion was to start from. Did 
not reach starting-off place until after attack had 
started. Machine-gun company did not arrive until 
5:10. Their ammunition did not arrive. Infantry 
companies all late on account of lateness of arrival 
of ammunition and other supplies. When they began 
to arrive it was broad daylight and fully exposed, 
and companies were being shelled by enemy. Bat- 
talion now scattered about woods, taking whatever 
cover they can find, as woods are being shelled heav- 
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ily by high explosive. Can get in touch with me 
through P. C. 2d Battalion.” 
(Signature) . 


Now this naturally started something, as you will see 
presently. In fairness, it is proper to mention what 
might be considered as extenuating circumstances in the 
failure of this battalion to attack. These circumstances, 
while they do not excuse, may seem to explain why the 
battalion commander did not go forward. The battalion 
had been given very little time to prepare and probably 
failed to take full advantage of the little time it had. 
It had come a long way over strange and difficult coun- 
try under shell fire and gas. 

It rained very hard all night the 17th and was inky 
black. There had been no reconnaissance. At the sou- 
thern edge of the woods the battalion crossed the path 
of the battalion which was to attack on the right, and 
this caused great confusion. 

Such difficulties, however, are to be expected in war. 
They cannot be permitted to prevent the execution of 
orders. 

In looking over various records, I found the following 
propaganda written by a press agent about the brigade 
commander and actually intended as a compliment: 

“The Brigadier General is a very painstaking man. 
His orders were written rarely less than three times, 
and he edited them like a copy reader handling a cub 
reporter’s story. So, though his battalions lay far 
to the front, most of the commanders got in before 
the first draft had been typed.” 

Rather hard on the poor commanders who had to go 
back again far to the front and actually carry out these 
orders. In this case, however, I am glad to be able to 
say that the well meaning but damaging “compliment” 
does an injustice to that particular brigade commander. 

The lesson in this is fundamental. Commanders and 
general staff officers of higher units should be men who 
have had bona fide command of men in all the different 
smaller units—men who have marched with them, fed 
and cared for them, and slept with them in the field. 
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Officers should not be allowed to avoid troop duty in the 
lower grades and then step into high command and the 
general staff positions. 

We will now follow the commander of the 2d Battalion 
who had started for his post of command. The scene in 
the woods at this time is indescribable. Dead and 
wounded were lying everywhere and the scattered men 
were frantically digging what cover they could, under 
the heavy bombardment. Arriving at battalion head- 
quarters, he found the adjutant talking to the regimental 
commander over wires which had just been repaired and 
which went out during the following conversation. 

The adjutant, turning the phone over to the Major, 
said: “The Colonel wants to speak to you.” 

The Colonel said, “That 3d Battalion has not attacked.” 

“I know it,” replied the Major. 

“Well, you take command of it and attack at once,” 
was the startling order. 

The stupefied Major replied, “It can’t be done. They 
are scattered throughout the woods.” 

“Well, it has to be done,” said the Colonel. “This order 
comes from higher authority. However, I’ll give you a 
little time. It is now 7:05. I'll give you until 7:30 and 
a rolling barrage. Now go to it.” 

Then the wires went out, abruptly terminating the 
conversation. 

Now issuing orders is easy and, too often, the issuing 
officer lets the thing he wants done obscure the physical 
impossibility of doing it. An officer issuing an order 
should feel that there is at least a reasonable chance that 
it can be obeyed and that it will be obeyed. In this in- 
stance it was, of course, physically impossible for that 
battalion to attack at once or even at 7:30 AM. 

The battalion commander informed the adjutant of 
the change in the situation and started off to find his 
new command. His former sergeant major begged to be 
allowed to go along and was granted permission. 

Now bear in mind that the battalion which was to 
make the attack was scattered throughout the woods, dis- 
organized, demoralized, and under heavy shell fire. The 
officer taking command of them had never in his life 
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set eyes on a single officer or man in the battalion be- 
fore that morning. It was a case of picking up stray 
groups here and there, rallying them together, and using 
them to collect others. 

These men had never been in a forward movement and 
they had come up there looking upon an attack as some- 
thing of a lark. This helped the situation materially, 
even though the events of the morning had dampened 
their enthusiasm considerably. Also, while not exactly 
understanding the situation, there was a settled feeling 
among the men that somehow things had been messed 
up and that they were the goats. There was shouting, 
“Come on fellows, we’re going anyway.” Officers and 
noncommissioned officers were working to get the troops 
into position. 

The attacking troops consisted of: 

3d Battalion, 104th Infantry (less Co. K, which 
was in quarantine and had been placed in corps 
reserve) 

Company “D,” 104th Infantry 

Company “B,” 103d Machine Gun Battalion 

One Platoon, 101st Engineers. 

The plan decided upon was to attack in two lines, with 
each line in four waves. 

Companies M and I formed the first line, with Company 
M on the right. The second line was to be formed by 
Companies L and D, Company L on the right. The Ma- 
chine-gun Company and the platoon of engineers were 
to advance in the interval between Companies L and D, 
in the second line. Battalion headquarters was to follow 
the second line. 

The captain of the machine-gun company reported that 
he had no ammunition, but that it had been arranged 
for. He did not know where it was or when it would 
arrive. He was told to go without it, because, if it ever 
came up that far, it could come the rest of the way. 

The engineer platoon had arrived without any instruc- 
tions or information as to what was going on. The lieu- 
tenant in command was told to prepare gaps in the 
barbed wire entanglement in front. He stated that he 
had no tools. Whereupon, the following dialog took place: 
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Battalion commander: “Well, blow it up.” 

Lieutenant: “I have no demolitions.” 

Battalion commander: “What in hell have you got?” 

Lieutenant: “I haven’t a damn thing. I don’t even 
know what I’m up here for.” 

Battalion commander: “Then, take your platoon and 
go to the rear. Get out of here.” 


Lieutenant: “We don’t need to go to the rear. We'll 
go as infantry.” 


And go they did, and the lieutenant was badly wounded 
crossing the wheat field. As for barbed wire, the men 
stamped it down with the butts of their rifles and shoes, 
hurdled it, crawled under it,—got through it somehow. 

The attached artillery liaison officer insisted that he 
would be of more value if he remained at the jump off 
position than if he went forward with the attack. He 
was given authority to remain and was killed on the spot 
later in the morning. If he had gone forward he might 
be alive to-day. His action in remaining behind was a 
mistake, of course. An infantry battalion commander 
should keep his attached artillery officer within reach at 
all times. 


At 7:30 AM a badly flustered group of officers stood 
by and watched the barrage which had been promised by 
the regimental commander roll over majestically, but with 
nothing to follow it. The “round up” was still in pro- 
gress. 


At 8:10 AM things were in fair shape except that no 
trace of Company D could be found. As the battalion 
could not stand the strain of waiting much longer under 
heavy fire, it was felt that the attack could not be post- 
poned. Accordingly, the captain of Company H, 2d Bat- 
talion, then holding the front line, was given ten minutes 
to prepare his company to go forward as part of the 
3d Battalion, taking Company D’s place on the left of 
the second line. He made good at it—Captain James 
Brown. There was of course no authority for pulling 
out a company of the 2d Battalion to replace the missing 
company of the attacking troops, but the attack had to go 
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forward and the senior officer on the spot took the re- 
sponsibility of ordering the move.* 

The advance began at 8:20 in the indicated formation. 
As soon as it started hell broke loose. The enemy knew 
that this attack was coming and they were prepared for 
it. The artillery that was not already firing at the woods, 
apparently had its guns laid ready to open up. It’s fire 
was supplemented by a terrific fire from Hills 193 and 
190 which were thoroughly organized and infested with 
machine guns, minenwerfers, and some Austrian 88’s— 
the notorious whizz bangs. They had a perfect field of 
fire, controlling the whole wheat field and valley. Mean- 
while, the rifles, machine guns, and automatics in the 
enemy front line and in the ravine went into action. 

This combined enemy fire completely covered the wheat 
field. The fact that the battalion successfully passed 
through such a barrage without unduly heavy casualties 
proves the old saying that it takes a lot of lead to kill 
a man. There is another saying to the effect that shells, 
like lightning, never strike twice in the same place. An 
experience of that morning contradicts this. One shell 
landed, and a man dropped out of his place and crawled 
into the hole. An officer coming along right behind yelled 
at him “Get out of there and join your squad.” At that 
instant a shell struck exactly the same spot and the 
skulker was killed. 

The advance rapidly developed into a charge by un- 
animous consent. 

Several incidents deserve mention here. Quick judg- 
ment and prompt action on the part of Lieutenant Liver- 
more, commanding the 3d Platoon of Company M, the 
right assault company, probably saved the whole bat- 
talion on the way over. An enemy machine gun nest was 
established out on our right flank, with the crews lying 
quiet and well concealed, waiting for the lines to advance 
to a point where they could be mowed down by enfilade 
fire. Lieutenant Livermore discovered them just as they 
were starting to get into action. With what men he 
could rally at the moment, he rushed the nest, captured 


*Note.—The above situation was used as a basis for an historical 
map problem in Volume III Mailing List 1931-32. 
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all the guns (three I believe) and killed or captured all 
the crews. 

Lieutenant Rachek, commanding a platoon in Company 
L, was an old, regular army, infantry sergeant—from 
the 29th Infantry, I believe—one of the “backbone of the 
army” type. Going through the wheat field, he was 
knocked flat by a piece of shrapnel. Strangely enough, 
his clothing was not even cut. In describing his sensa- 
tions later, he said that he felt as if somebody had 
slipped up behind him and floored him with a sledge 
hammer. He arose and went on. It seemed to increase 
his morale. The next day, a machine-gun bullet ploughed 
a furrow along his cheek, nose and forehead, which had 
the effect of raising his morale still higher. The third 
day a rifle bullet went clear through his chest. That 
stopped him, but he is alive and well to-day. 

Sergeant McGuire, commanding a platoon in Company 
L, received a severe head wound which knocked him 
flat. He struggled to his feet and led his platoon to its 
objective. Men like Rachek and McGuire, who can’t be 
stopped by anything short of a bona fide disabling wound, 
are of inestimable value to an outfit in battle. 

One amusing incident occurred over on the left. The 
headquarters group, spying a ditch at the crossroads just 
before entering Belleau, threw themselves in to it breath- 
less and exhausted. A member of the signal detach- 
ment tumbled in on top of them with a great big box 
containing the T. P. S. outfit.* 

Seeing the battalion commander, he said, “Is this the 
‘P. C.?” and immediately started to set up his outfit. 

The headquarters group was lightly loaded and traveled 
fast, but this fellow had kept up with them through the 
barrage, hugging tight to his big heavy box. It was 
all in the day’s work to him. 

Belleau was taken promptly, without much trouble, and 
the Boche were chased part way up Hill 193. Givry was 
harder and a bayonet fight occurred there. Prisoners, 
arms and ammunition were captured in both Belleau and 


*Note.—A telegraphing devise then in use, which uses the ground 
as a conductor in lieu of wire. 
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Givry. In Belleau a large German supply dump fell into 
our hands. 

The objective had been given as the railroad track and 
there reorganization took place. It was much needed 
for units were badly mixed. Companies M, H, and I 
were placed on the front line from right to left; L 
Company and the machine-gun company were in support. 
The machine-gun company obtained its ammunition that 
night. Battalion headquarters was established in a house 
in the northeast corner of Belleau. 

A signal rocket was sent up to inform the regiment 
that the battalion was on its objective. The T. P. S. set 
was established and messages were sent off all day. It 
later developed that the rocket was not seen and none of 
the T. P. S. messages were ever received at regimental 
headquarters. The disadvantage of T. P. S. lies in the 
fact that there is no way of telling if the message has 
been received. Here are a few recorded messages of 
that action: 


“Moscow to Morgan (code names of brigade and 
division commanders) 6:45 o’clock. Have just re- 
ceived message that battalion directed to Belleau was 
not ready to start. Am starting them now. Have 
relieved one major and put another in.” 

“Moscow to Morgan. 8:30 o’clock. Have not 
heard anything yet. Am sending out string of run- 
ners to gain information. Telephone out of order.” 

“Moscow to Morgan. 8:45 o’clock. We have no 
direct message but some American wounded, have 
come in and a doctor at the aid station says that 
they tell him they come from Givry and that we are 
in Givry. This is not authentic yet.” 

“Moscow to Morgan. 9:45 o’clock. Met the Boche 
on his line of resistance. Sharp fight took place, af- 
ter which Boche turned tail and ran like hell up the 
hill back of Givry pursued by our troops. Hope for 
more prisoners.” 


The American line was as shown on map. The left 
was hooked up with the Torcy battalion but the right 
flank was in the air. We shall come to that presently. 
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The battalion commander made an inspection of the 
line. The men were digging in along the track. On all 
sides he was urged to move the line either forward or 
backward. We knew, of course, that the railroad was 
accurately plotted on the enemy map and that their ar- 
tillery was registering. On the other hand, the troops 
were on their prescribed objective. The battalion com- 
mander, knowing nothing of the main situation, hesitated 
to violate orders. However, when a shell made a direct 
hit on the track, killing and wounding several men, he 
needed no further argument. The line was moved for- 
ward to the foot of Hill 1938. The men began to dig 
in, but the ground was swampy and a little digging 
struck water. 

A weak counterattack was made on Company I on 
the left, but things were happening so fast that this was 
not known at battalion headquarters until the following 
message was received from a platoon commander in 
Company I: 

“After bombardment the enemy was seen ad- 
vancing through the wheat field on our front. We 
opened fire on them and the advance was checked 
and they started to call out ‘kamerad,’ and thinking 
that they wanted to surrender, we ceased firing and 
one of our men, who could speak German, told them 
to come out in the open with hands above their 
heads, but instead of complying they started to jump 
around. So, being suspicious of some trick, we 
opened fire on them again and dispersed them with 
three killed and a number wounded.” 

It was not so easy on the right. The battalion there 
never reached its objective, and the enemy filtered down 
the ravine on that flank for various counterattacks. They 
had machine guns in trees in this ravine, and their 
snipers were exceedingly active and pernicious. 

Private Dilboy, for whom a road in Fort Benning is 
named, was with the battalion on the right and was 
killed that day. The posthumous Medal of Honor award- 
ed him reads as follows: 

“Was suddenly fired upon by an enemy machine 
gun at 100 yards. From a standing position on the 
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railroad track, fully exposed to view, he opened fire 
at once but failing to silence the gun, rushed for- 
ward with his bayonet fixed through a wheat field to- 
ward the gun emplacement, falling within twenty- 
five yards of the gun with his right leg nearly severed 
above the knee, and with several bullet holes in his 
body. With courage undaunted he continued to fire 
into the emplacement from a prone position, killing 
two of the enemy and dispersing the rest of the 
crew.” 


An aeroplane had been designated to locate the front 
lines and was to be recognizable by a long white streamer 
attached. As usual the men seemed to have used their 
identification panels as gun rags, and there were none on 
hand. However, when the plane came along they had 
quite a celebration waving papers, handkerchiefs, letters, 
hats, etc. 

About this time a very disconcerting rumor was cir- 
culated to the effect that the American artillery was fall- 
ing short. Now the physical effect of one of your own 
shells is no different from that of the enemy but the 
moral effect is much worse. Nothing is more apt to 
cause a panic among troops than the idea that their own 
artillery is shooting them in the back. Unit commanders 
should sternly repress these rumors, even if they know 
them to be true and should get word back at once to the 
artillery. It was too common a saying, “Is that one of 
theirs or one of ours?” 

You can imagine this battalion commander proceeding 
to kick himself properly for having moved the line for- 
ward from the prescribed objective. Happily, however, 
the rumor proved unfounded. 

The battalion had reached its objective in about forty 
minutes, and after intrenching, was “sitting pretty.” The 
men now began to assume the familiar “when-do-we-eat?” 
attitude, but it was to be the 20th before they got any- 
thing. Moreover, they had to drink swamp water. 

As stated before, none of the messages got back. Regi- 
mental headquarters, in attempts to get word through to 
Belleau, had twelve runners killed or wounded. Bugler 
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John W. Roy was the first man to get through—having 
volunteered to go after twelve had failed. 

About 6:30 PM, the battalion commander was sitting 
in a shell hole congratulating himself that the worst was 
about over, and hoping that a relief order would be along 
soon, when a runner from regimental headquarters ar- 
rived. It was Roy, the thirteenth man, and he brought 
bad luck with him. He brought an order, but it wasn’t 
a relief order. Instead, it directed the battalion to at- 
tack at 6:00 PM, in conjunction with a French infantry 
battalion on the left, and capture Hill 193. It was 6:30 
PM when the order was received and no attack had been 
in progress on the left. A message was written to the 
American battalion commander on the left asking him 
if he had heard anything about any French attack. While 
this was being written a message arrived from the left 
battalion saying that a French major was there wanting 
to know about a joint attack. It seems that he too had 
just received his order. 

The battalion commander thought the best thing to 
do was to go right over to Torcy. However, before go- 
ing, he sent back to his old battalion, the 2nd, for his 
French interpreter. 

Now this interpreter, a likable old Frenchman named 
M. Hermant had received his regular furlough and had 
gone back to the kitchens in Bois Bros Jean. The 
messenger reached M. Hermant just as he was starting 
on leave. He could easily have avoided coming up as 
he had his leave in his pocket, but he came at once. Two 
days later he was killed. 

Upon arrival in Torcy, the two battalion commanders 
discussed the situation, one in poor English and the 
other in worse French. 

The attack was to be based on the French and a plan 
was agreed upon whereby, at 10:00 PM the Americans 
would attack the south end of the hill and the French 
the west. Neither battalion commander knew the situ- 
ation on the right or left or had any information about 
supporting troops. 

It was 9 o’clock before the American battalion com- 
mander was back in Belleau and had the company com- 
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manders assembled, but at 10 o’clock, on the dot, the 
battalion moved up the formidable hill. Things were 
progressing fine and no resistance had been encountered, 
but we seemed unable to hook up with the French. The 
reason for this became obvious when a runner caught 
the battalion commander with a message from the bat- 
talion commander in Torcy, saying that the French had 
just sent word that they were not going to attack. 

The battalion commander had a runner from each 
company with him. They were sent at top speed to re- 
call the companies. 

When the withdrawal order was received, one company 
had arrived at the point where they could hear the well 
known gutteral sounds of the Boche talking in their 
positions. 

The situation was critical for the hill was strongly 
organized and defended, but, by some miracle, all the 
companies withdrew to their previous positions at the 
foot of the hill without the loss of a man. The operations 
for that day were over. 


CONCLUSION 


The tactics employed in this attack do not seem open 
to criticism in view of the fact that the boundaries, lim- 
its, and direction of advance were definitely laid down 
in orders from above. The advance was being made all 
along the line, from Soissons to Chateau-Thierry, and 
each unit was confined to a definite sector with guide 
left. When the 3d Battalion failed to attack, a gap was 
left in the line. The only thing left to do was to move 
forward at once and fill it. 

This battalion suffered because someone had blundered. 
That blunder could probably be traced right back across 
the Atlantic to the American people who will not heed 
Washington’s advice. 

I have tried to contribute something that may be of 
value in the future by giving you a plain tale of what 
actually happened to one infantry battalion in an attack, 
not what might have happened or what ought to have 
happened. Along with this I have included my own 
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impressions and conclusions as to proper methods for 
the conduct of an operation of this character. 

It is only through study of the actual experiences of 
our troops in battle that costly errors can be avoided in 
future wars. 
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APPENDIX 


The following is a list of the instructional pamphlets, charts, 
maps, books and supplies which are available for sale by the Book 
Shop Infantry School. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PAMPHLETS 

















1. Defensive Combat ................... ielensiidaectettal $ .20 
© 2B, Heempplopemomt of Tmlemtry Bee aniincncccincccsccccccenccswsccceeeseessneee .25 
3. Employment of Military Forces to Maintain Civil Order 
and Obedience to Law (Reference Matter) ................ .20 
4. Estimate of a Training Situation (Lecture) .................... 10 
> i Se Oe Fe ND rcnceiiigesieteihntieeeeen -25 
6. Hand and Rifle Grenades (Instruction and qualification 
with) (Conference and Notes)  .....................ccccssccssccsceeeees 35 
RE EE Sane eee -75 
8. Instructional Methods: Preparation (Lecture) ................ 10 
9. Landscape Targets (Conference)  ...................--..scccceccceesseeees 10 
10. Machine Guns Battery Drill, The Platoon (Test) ........ 10 
11. Machine Gun Final Protective Line (Conference) ........ 10 
12. Map Reading—Examination  .......................--.--cc-es-ecs-es-ecsensees 10 
13. Map Reading (Reference Text)  ...................-..cce.--n0ec-<<0+-s- .40 
14. Medical Regiment (Conference)  ~.........................s---eseeceeceeeeee 10 
15. Methods of Instruction: Examination (Lecture) ............ 15 
16. Methods of Instruction: Presentation (Lecture) ............ 10 
17. Methods of Instruction: (Lecture)  -..00.222.2.......20..---ee--e -20 
18. Military Courtesy and Customs of the Service (Lecture) .15 
19. Military Hygiene and Sanitation (Conference) ................ 10 
20. Military Sketching (Reference Text) -.......2.0000000000200000.... .30 
21. Movement by Rail (Conference) ............................---0---eeeseees 10 
22. Offensive Combat, A General Discussion (Reference 
TITIIEAS ..cxnssdnsnseennasseiicaeetiiiaaiabactitiadalbiateamataanecthaiiiaaiaiiniaaanssibiipibiiediaias .20 
23. Preparation of Instructional Lllustrations (Lecture and 
INIT .n. os caepeinssteshsdencuinneineinneedaagmeseniaancaanelaiaaeinl 15 
* 24. Preparation of Tactical Exercises .- 25 
25. Preparation and Use of Sand Table “(with “illustrated 
IIIIE! sntciecciancac tai sabia nhelecnasieeliabcbcecastaneldsesapaieatonlieaaiiietadianaaeia -60 
26. Preparation and Use of Tactical Exercises (Conference) 10 
27. Promotion and Management of Mounted Activities (Ref- 
RIE SII icc vnsachastisnseeahaithelebtelapindtinsabiaaiaetaintil -75 
28. Rifle Marksmanship for Summer Training Camps (Notes) .10 
29. Solution of Map Problems (Conference) ...................-....-..+ 10 
30. Trench Profiles and Traces (Conference) ..........................-- 15 
31. Use of Machine Gun Instruments (Reference Text) ........ 10 
32. Wire Entanglements (Conference) .........................--. 10 
PROBLEMS 
33. Aerial Photographs (Map Problem) ................2.............. 10 
a... fy. 3) vee 25 
Ba, BS TO TI sicciicessccdsesnnceetiendiadtigs ieinsaeiniialapeindtneneniaubiionieiid 25 
* 36. Battalion in Attack (part of larger force) ........................ 25 
* 37. Battalion in Attack (part of larger force) ........................ .25 
* 38. Battalion in Defense (Interior, part of larger force) —.. .25 
39. Battalion in Defense (Flank, part of a larger force)...... .25 
OCC RRR eee eee eee es .25 
Se I iia ciecncc cniccebehinadlgestniantetnsctinteiipeesoemnivebierienas .25 
42. Field Fortifications (Map Problem)  .........22.......0..0-.00000-+ 10 
43. Field Fortifications (Graded Test) —.....2...2.22220.2.-.2....2-eeee----- 10 
44, Machine Gun and Howitzer Companies in Attack ............ 25 
45. Machine Gun and Howitzer Companies in Defense ............ 25 
46. Movement by Rail (Map Problem)  ..................2.......-..-.---- 10 
ae” RR eI ee Sor 25 











* 48. Rifle Company in Attack 





casiandeatilalinden ttuighdetenihiadiialinlasaandiitaiaiblinkeitatnanigitis 25 
A Sy I (ID IIIT ss cniecacinn tincsieciieiiipansebinetniisecanidiionineman 25 
* 50. Rifle Company in Defense .................. 2d 

51. Signal Communication (Regiment in Attack) (Map 
, SR ROE tine ee Ma 10 

52. Signal Communication (Regiment in Defense) (Map 
BOTTI  -aciceinpusensibetndiitesietneltmssinsnceigmasesiR titania iE cae 10 

53. Signal Communication (Brigade in Attack) (Map Prob- 
gt RR a a ae 10 

54. Signal Communication (Brigade in Attack) (Map Prob- 
Rh ee ee 10 


NOTE: Instructional pamphlets and tactical problems indicated 
by an asterisk are new problems that will not be available for 
sale until on or about November 1, 1932. 


TACTICAL CHARTS, Revised, 


c eac 

A & B....Tactical Employment of the Rifle Squad. 
The Rifle Squad deployed as skirmishers. 
The Rifle Squad advancing in squad column. 

C & D....Tactical Empioyment of the Rifle Section. 
The Section deployed as skirmishers. 
Section columa. 

E & F....Tactical Employment of the Rifle Platoon. 

Platoon in approach-march formation. 

Tactical Employment of the Rifle Platoon. 

Platoon engaged, with one section in assault. 
..Tactical Employment of the Rifle Company in Combat. 
..Infantry Battalion in Attack. 

..Machine Gun Company in Attack. 
...Regiment in Attack. 
...Howitzer Company in Attack. 
...Distribution of Service Company Personnel and Transportation. 
..Brigade in Attack. 
...Light Tank Company, Infantry Division, supporting an In- 
fantry Regiment in Attack. 
LIST OF MAPS 
Gettysburg-Antietam 3-inch Maps, 1925 edition, Scale 1:21,120— 
Consists of 15 quadrangles in 5 colors as follows: 


ZEOC RSMO 


Arendtsville Hunterstown Newman 

Bonneauville Kingsdale Taneytown 
Emmitsburg Knoxlyn Fairfield 

Gettysburg New Oxford Sabillasville 
Abbotstown Union Mills Hanover 

fT Ree Bie ERCLEES ee $3.00 
OS 
Single quadrangles mounted .................... cipas eu tit tihsdeicaidlickieatioed 25 
Gettysburg General Map, 1” PA a a 10 

Geological Survey, Penna. 1:62,500 

RE IIIIUIIES  GIIITIIIIIIIID © baesccissceteticcicccntcnsccaiipntsdataserivencnscateinbsbenioks - & 
OE OE ES RE ee eee .. 05 
I WII 1c delierpinsesusnebesindinatpesieinaniideseuediaioniiiniee 05 
IIE CRIED | sn. aatvsethioanicesebiocstdaocebaredtouplinesnbttekisiendomaess 05 


Fairfield quadrangle . TT Pint wis 25 05 
Geo! ogical “Survey, Georgia 1: :62, 500 


REET OL AE ee ee See .10 
Fire Control Maps 
Fire Control Maps, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1:20,000, sheets 
ae i EE Be ee 15 
Special Military Map, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1:100, 000 ........ 15 
Fort Benning, Georgia, Aerial mannan 1:10,000, sheets 1, 2, 
Pr CIEE i) OMNI scu-sscninisicesncacadicocaninensb os eceabiecineeni aiaanelniisanieenasianhliliesanmmie 15 














MISCELLANEOUS 








EE Re 8 a hOGA EN 
Binder, Kalamazoo .........................-..--- 
STII, “TPIT. scssnttrssnissncegutbessnenecsaessasoiinibdgebtadieaphegieesanbotaceetiinaliicubdaaeas denial 
IEE TIL <1 cs acct dntisesocenbestdemsebicuany anti Sshociediiienindiinaaeiseiaaianialebieieetalgeaiiinnd 
SSRIS oo taece SP Se Eta SCE te 
RE EER SR ae Ree Mier RE 
Coordinate Square, metal 7 
Coordinate Square, paper (1:10,000) 2.0.0.2... cece .025 
Coordinate Square, paper (1:20 — RRR ae iso SEI WEY. Ue 02 
Sn UE os caieheisinoet aatostesieimsprenietnsaesiapeaiitiebenaipmeinedaiaaniia .06 
NN Tete, SINE TIIIIIIINID . .o esnsrcemsieneneonnpemniteinasabehidineennenenies .20 
Drawing Pencils, MUTI: ‘csichscastcshnweesanecs dale sniaesepidbaiaonateaeaaaiemibinenmiaaiadiedh .06 
DEIN CONN CERIN sicis0.csess avieeoaapsliosemnsinigpninaiuniesaacinnnnieeteslicaies 09 
SMINIIIEE CMIII oasnccinsienisccdsedbsaightnnebiegeteonipa teissaieisgienniatibrnniseanceminanbaantinienditn 12 
Machine Gun Protractor (Chapman)  ~.......22..2...22....-...:1:----eeeeeee-ee- 2.40 
Machine Gun Protractor, rectangular (Pearson) ........................ .55 
Magnifying Glass for map reading, 2 in. in diameter ................ 65 
Magnifying Glass for map reading, 4 in. in diameter .............. 1.00 
BED OI nceninsciriinsasnireesnishterieniaipssiiadieydhdeenibeseemiaienintenmtnnentanainniianionaal 2.75 
Map Tracks, Red, Blue, Green, Black, Brown, Yellow, Maroon, 
Rose, White and Orange per ee eee 
Monograph Map Boxes (similar to ones used at The Infantry 
SRE ERR RES REY SES SERIE CERES RES Th NIE otal 2.75 


(Contents of box: 6 drawing ink, assorted colors; 3 drawing 
brushes, assorted sizes; 4 marking pens; 1 art gum; 12 thumb 
tacks; chalk and colored pencil). 
Portable Typewriters (Remington and Royal) ............................ 40.00 
plus transportation. 
Tactical Protractors (Powell Thomas) ............-..2.......2.-.-2seec-:000---- 2.40 
NOTE: Postage will be added to the cost price indicated on all 
supplies listed under the caption Miscellaneous. 


MILITARY BOOKS 


Army Posts and Towns—by Capt. Sullivan ~...00000000000000..00...... $3.00 
American Campaigns—by Steele (2 vols.) _.....2....2....02.0.c0e2-000-+- 10.00 
SID, SUPE TIN i sicicinsniccoesuneiseniectimiachicenebionan hiciniickesnielosiaininlalel 2.50 
EE EE CE ee ee Ne SS 
SII “TIED, TINIE INI sscacsiincsaicnccnctnsinosinininsenbiasieanianinniniueansincliond 1.00 
i Ee SR Oe een Aeeed DEON Me ene Rae Se Hs 50 
EER | _EE er erent FRC on erset 50 
ree ee I GE GR: I sncnescctieiinlasadldclenipineneipnnelias 2.00 
| eR SERIES tes SESS Sa Res eae nae NR eae .30 
Fourth Division in the World War. ........................-..:ccccccesecsesesees 2.50 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy—by Lt. Col Robinson ........ 2.50 
History of Fort Monroe—by Lt. Col. Arthur ........................... 3.00 
Infantry Drill Regulations (Vol. II, Basic Field Manual) 
ALR EE IN ATT ESTEE IRS IR Me Hs ICE 1.60 
Infantry Drill Regulations (Vol. ‘IL Basic Field Manual) 
SE ee 1.89 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual (plain binding) -.................. 1.75 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual (waterproof binding with 
OR EE ORR EH es EES Ps 2.25 
Manual of Equitation (Cavalry School) _...02..22...22......-.:cceeeeeeee 1.00 
Map Index to the Gettysburg, Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Benning Military and Geological Survey Maps ..................... 1.00 
Map Reconnaissance (cloth binding)  .......-...............------:0c--see-ee0-+ 1.60 
Map Reconnaissance (flexible, waterproof leatherette binding) 1.80 
Mass Physical Training—by Dr. Raycroft ..............2202.00....--...--- 3.00 
Marne Miraclo—by Col. Naylor ..............:.---ccceccoosecsenssssescsscceseseess 1.00 
CS Ek eee ee eae 25 











Military Motor Transportation, 1930 edition ................................ 1.50 
Military Policy of the U. S.—by Upton (bound in cloth) ........ 1.25 
Mobilization in Retrospect—by Lt. Col. T. M. Coughlan ........ -50 
Modern Military Map Reading and Sketching—by Pearson .... 2.50 
Offensive and Defensive Combat (bound in cloth) .................... .90 
gh ESPSSRG RR aa 2S a be cabelas 2.75 
Old Sergeant’s Conference (cloth binding) 000.0000... 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conference (waterproof, leatherette binding) 1.50 
Se Ss SE) CU CU ee Ce 1.25 
Principles of Command—by Major R. E. Jones ..............0000-- 1.00 
I eeninmacnnsiniaciatuiaindierimiciiesaastioen: 15 
ee ee TE Rene Lee en Le 1.50 


Sieges of Yorktown, 1781 and 1862—by Major Robt. Arthur .50 
gS PE RE Ea 0 Les ae 30 





Se ge Oe inane 

Some Elements of Tactics—by Major Besson 

Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic ..0.0..........c.ccceeeeeeeeeeeee . 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced ............................ 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Basic ...............0......:c.ccceeceeseeeee 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery, Basie —......00......... 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery—Advanced ................ 6.00 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers—Basic .....................-....-.---- 4.50 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers—Advanced ........................-- 6.00 
ns: ee ee, ~ SU «cba nhadiiansdamninosiegmesinmenii 50 
Tactics—by Balck ..................... PRESS aE CUES URES SESE = eae a 1.75 
Terrain Exercises—by Col. Waldron  ..............2.....-..c--c--:ce-eeeeee-- 1.50 


Thirty Minute Talks—by Maj. Gen. Stewart and Col. Waldron 1.50 
Warfare—by Col. O. L. Spaulding, Capt. H. Nickerson and 


SP OG RRR et CS Res ee 4.00 
I a aa a a .60 
World’s Military History—by Lt. Col. W. A. Mitchell (library 

| RARER oi ace SREP EC Hee CUES SUE ECR 5.00 
World States of the Machine Age—by Capt. Remington ........ 2.50 


NOTE: On all books listed a discount of 10% will be allowed for 
orders of 10 or more F.O.B. Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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